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THE MEAN LITTLE TOWN 


x Elia W. Peattie~ 
In Ten Chapters. Chapter Five 


RAPPED up in the responsibilities | as gayly as they, and was as eager to learn their 

of his undertaking, Robert Wardell | tongue as they were to learn his. ‘They began 

came back from Chicago. He thought | to feel at ease—like children who, having ven- 
of nothing and talked of nothing except the | tured far from home, at last see a familiar face. 
dam. He worked evenings, and he was off| Robert, of course, reported to his family con- 
early in the morning; he carried his luncheon cerning the impression that the pictures of the 
with him chiefly that he might sit on the river | house had made upon Gordon Curtis and his 
bank at noon and contemplate the work that | brother. 
had. been done. ‘*They said the house looked great,’’ he an- 

Meanwhile, he was learning the great art of | nounced. ‘‘Not that they thought it looked 
managing men. As his workmen were mostly | just as it had during their aunt’s time. ‘They 
Greeks and as Robert’s knowledge of Greece | wanted to know which of my sisters was re- 
was wholly bookish, having to do with the | | sponsible for the skittish appearance of the sit- 
country and its inhabitants about 500 B.c., he | ting room, and I told them my younger sister. ’? 
had his troubles. ‘*Robert Wardell!’’ protested Annie Dee. 
Moreover, Dalroy disapproved of the Greeks. | ‘‘You know that the room looked that way 

It did not like the dark, bright-eyed, foreign- | from the first.’’ 
speaking little men who walked about the; A shout of laughter went up from Annie 
streets looking at everything with the inquisi- | Dee’s scornful family. 
tiveness of children, and who, when they were | ‘*Annie Dee,’’ exclaimed her brother, ‘‘can 
off duty, danced round and round, locked in | | you look me in the eyes and tell me that this 
each other’s arms, to the music of an accordion. | coquettish room is such as Amrah Curtis, spin- 
Why,,the grave people of Dalroy wished to! ster, would have created? You cannot! But 
know, did they dance? Why did they sit in| | I’m bound to say that her nephews thought it 
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groups singing curious, wild songs and thus | 
disturb the early-retiring inhabitants of a re- 4 
spectable town? 

Patricia Quincannon felt differently about | 
the Greeks. Once, when she was talking with | 
Robert about them, she quoted: 

“How oft beneath far Syrian skies 
Have I looked up and thought of home. 

‘‘Our skies seem as alien to them as the 
Syrian skies to the Englishman,’ she said | 
sympathetically. ‘‘It would be fine, Robert, 
if you could do something to show that you 
didn’t want them to feel like strangers. To 
think of them away from all their women and 
children !’’ 

It was Patricia’s suggestion that Robert 
should take an occasional meal with his work- 
men, and after talking the matter over with | 
Mr. Harmon Robert ventured upon the exper- | 
iment. Every Saturday night he ate with the 
Greeks, and always brought some contribution 
to the feast. 

‘*T don’t know whether it’s good discipline or | 
not,’? Robert said. | 
‘*Tt’s good brotherhood,’’ Patricia retorted. | 
‘*You’re so terribly dignified for a young | 
person that you’ll never let down the bars too | 
much. They’!l get to coming to you with their | 

troubles, and that will be perfectly fine.’’ 

“Oh, will it, though?’’ said Robert: ‘‘I’ve 
troubles enough of my own.’’ 

Nevertheless, he followed Patricia’s adv ice | 
and with good results. His natural heartiness | 
and good-fellowship delighted the men. When | 
they sang the songs of their country, he re-| 


sponded with songs of his land; he could laugh 





| interesting, even if changed. They are coming 
to Dalroy presently, by the way ; they’ve some 
notion of going into business here. At present 
| they’ re in the automobile supply business, but 
| merely as a makeshift till Wylie has finished 
at the university. He’s been going the year 
round and so has had ne vacation for three 
years, and his brother has been running the 
business to keep them going and to avoid 
drawing on their capital. They may invest 
here in Dalroy now that Wylie’s free.’’ 

‘*How soon are they coming?’’ asked Mrs. 
Wardell with some apprehension. ‘‘ It wouldn’t 
be very pleasant if they asked us to give up 
the house. ’’ 

‘*But the house is ours for a year, mother, 
in return for the improvements that we’ve put 
on it. . At the end of a year they’ll be welcome 
to it.’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’? said Mrs. Wardell musingly, 
‘“‘T may want to stay here always. If all of 
you children go scampering off down the road, 
as you presently will, Dalroy will suit me 
much better than the city. Mrs. Thwait and 
| I are starting a woman’s club, and we’re to 
| work for the library. We even dream of a 
| hospital some day. I’m laying out work for 
myself in every direction; but never mind 
about that now. We want to hear more about 
the Curtis boys, Bob.’’ 

‘* First-rate fellows,’’ said Robert. ‘‘ A little 
more than medium height, good shoulders, fine | 
athletic records, good business sense. ’’ 

** Just the same,’’ said Rue, ‘‘I don’t think | 
I want them to come sailing into our harbor. 
I like them in the offing, vague and gray, like | 

















HE SAT ON THE RIVER BANK AT NOON AND CONTEMPLATED 
THE WORK THAT HAD BEEN DONE. 


| two sisters were alone. 
| hot and the girls were not disposed to be very 














RUE BENT LOWER, REACHED FARTHER, AND CAUGHT A VERY WET, VERY COLD 


LITTLE FORM 


ships seen through mist. At close range they 
will probably be like anyone else. ’’ 

A few days later Robert announced that the 
Curtises would come in a day ortwo. At once 
Rue and Annie Dee began—each keeping the 
fact from the other—to imagine the romantic | 
circumstances under which they would meet 
the brothers; but the facts proved to be as| 
different from their expectations as they pos- 
sibly could be. 

Mrs. Wardell was spending the afternoon 
with Mrs. Thwait, working upon some detail | 
connected with the new public library, and the 
The afternoon was 





industrious. Annie Dee had received two 
answers to her poetry advertisement and was 
idly trying to fill her orders. One was from 
the employees of a box manufacturer who 
wished to present their head with a gold watch 
on his fiftieth birthday; the other was from a 
Swedish chauffeur who wished to marry an | 
Irish cook. Annie Dee decided to fill the 
chauffeur’s order first. | 

‘*All love songs are alike,’’ she declared. 
**Rue, couldn’t I call this poem ‘Irish Eyes’ ?’’ 

‘*Tt seems to me,’’ said Rue, wishing that 
her sister would let her read in peace, ‘‘that 
I’ve heard of something of that sort before.’’ | 

‘*It would be original with me, for I never 
heard of it. ‘Irish eyes of misty blue.’ 
Wouldn’t that be a good first line?’’ 

‘* It’s the first one that would come into the 
head of any commercial poet like yourself. ’’ 

‘*Then, how is ‘O’er the bogland gayly | 
ping’??? demanded Annie Dee triumphantly. 

‘“*That cook isn’t near a bogland. Didn’t | 
you say she lived at Lake Forest? There are 
no bogs there—only fogs. ’’ | 

‘* ‘Like a wraith through white fogs drift- | 
ing,’’? began Annie Dee; but it was too hot | 
to go on. 

‘*?’m not going to write poetry,’’ she an- 
nounced. ‘‘I’m going to wash my hair. Only 
I ought to have soft water for that, oughtn’t 
I? And that miserable cistern pump is out of 
order. Don’t you suppose that we could mend 
it if we tried, Rue? Bobbie put new wash- | 
ers on the old thing, didn’t he? But that | 
didn’t help; so the trouble must be down 
at the intake. Probably there’s something 
obstructing the mouth of the pipe. ’’ 

‘*Probably !’? murmured Rue, wondering, as | 


| dark ? 


| ing! 


IN HER ARMS. 


she began another chapter of her novel, whether 
anything in the world could keep Annie Dee 
quiet. Nothing could, apparently, for she was 
saying: 

‘*'There’s a ladder in the cistern, isn’t there? 
I’ve a mind to go down and see whether I can 
find out what the trouble is.’’ 

**But you might slip!’’ said Rue in alarm. 
** And even if you didn’t, you couldn’t do any 
good. Now don’t go and do anything foolish, 
Annie Dee.’’ 

However, Annie Dee was not to be dissuaded, 
and presently, clad in her gymnasium suit, 
with rubber-soled shoes on her feet, she ap- 
peared ready for action. She threw back the 
cistern top and, trembling a little, but quite 
eager for the experience, descended into the 
chill gloom. 

**Qo-00-00, what a froggy place!’’ she called 
back. ‘‘I feel just like a mermaid. ’’ 

‘‘l’m going to hold on to the top of the 
ladder,’’ Rue announced. 

‘‘Why? It’s nailed. But do lie down and 
look into the cistern, sister. Isn’t the water 
Isn’t it wet? Oo-00-00, but it’s cold! 
How my voice echoes, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘*Come out as soon as you can!’’ Rue 
pleaded. ‘‘You can see for yourself that you 
don’t know what todo. The cistern man may 
come to-morrow. I don’t like to have you 
down there.’’ 

“Glory and love to tle men of old!” 
sang Annie Dee, striking up the stirring Sol- 
diers’ Chorus from ‘‘ Faust,’’ 
“Their sons may copy their virtues bold, 
Courage in heart and sword in hand, 


Yes, ready to fight and ready to die for 
their fa-aa-ther-land.” 


“Can 
I 


**Don’t get to fooling!’’ Rue called. 
you see anything? Of course you can’t. 
told you you wouldn’t.’’ 

But Annie Dee was listening to the deafen- 
ing resonance of her own voice. 

“Many a maiden fair is waiting here to 
* greet her truant soldier lover, 
And many a heart will fail and brow grow 
pale to hear 
The tale of cruel peril he has run —” 


‘**Annie!’’ cried Rue, in sudden alarm. 
‘*The ladder’s slipping! The nails are giv- 
Quick! Come back at once !’’ 

But the mournful echoes of the cistern 








blended all sounds, and Rue’s words were lost'a fire in the kitchen stove and put the! I was sure it was coming; 


in the rush and resonance of Annie Dee’s song: 
“Glory and iove to the men of old —” 


There was a splash, a shriek, a last bellow- 
ing of echoes, and then silence. 

The silence was, indeed, complete. Rue 
made no outcry. 
she cry? Few came up that lane; Esau Rys- 
dael was not at home, as she knew, and it never 
occurred to her to ask help of Lena. Besides, 
there was no time to waste. She ran for the 
clothesline, and with trembling fingers fas- 
tened one end to a stout tree, and, after making 


a loop in the other end, threw it into the cis- | 


tern. From the depths came a cheerful voice: 
‘Don’t worry, sis; I’ve got the rope. 
Tighten it up, please. Right O! But how’ll 
you haul me up? Better run for help. And 
don’t worry. I’m enjoying my bath.’’ 
Rue realized that she 


To whom, indeed, should | 


kettle on! She must have some hot coffee 
| at onee, mustn’t she? Oh, if only mother 
were at home !’’ 

She took her sister’s arm and ran with her 
toward the house; but at the door Annie Dee 
freed herself and took one look at the benevo- 


arms with fuel at the woodpile. 

‘‘l’ve always kept your picture wreathed 
with woodbine!’’ she cried. 

As they looked up, she fled to her room; and 
while her sister rolled her in woolen blankets 
‘and tumbled her into bed she wept copiously 
in true girlish fashion. 

‘‘It was horribly froggy!’’ she moaned. 
‘“‘Not that I saw a frog; but it was just 
what frogs would have liked. And, O sis, 
my arms ache so! And I’m so eold! I 
thought every minute I should get a cramp. 








never could pull her sister 
up alone. She must get 
help; but could Annie Dee 
hold out as long as that? 
The water was very cold, 
and Annie Dee was only a 
little, delicate thing — only 
a very slight, delicate, pre- 
cious thing. Hoping that 
by some miracle a delivery 
man or some stroller might 
be in the lane, she ran wildly 
toward the front gate. 

Meanwhile, Annie Dee 
made up her mind that the 
one essential thing for her 
to do was to keep up her 
courage, and could she do 
that better than by singing? 
She swept on to the finale 
of the great chorus: 

“Ready to fight and ready to 
die for their fatherland.” 

Meanwhile, Rue, seeing— 
yet hardly believing that 
she saw—two young men at 
the gate, tossed her two arms 
wildly over her head and 
shouted incoherently. 

She always said that she 
told them distinctly that her. 
sister was in the cistern 
clinging to a rope and that 
she asked themgxpolitely if hastily, | to come 
and pull* hetout.*- The Curtis boys — they 
were the Ourtis® ‘boys—bore witness that she 





said nothing, J t that she ‘behaved like a 
person who barely escaped the hand of 
an assassin. 


At ‘diny elu: ch cael died sink Seek 
the cistern, ‘and they followed as fast as their 
feet could carry them. Then, at the rim of 
the cistern, Rue stood and pointed with tragic 
finger toward the aperture, from which came 
in sepulchral yet courageous notes: 

‘Yes, ready to fight and ready to die for 
their fa-aa-therland.” 

‘‘What is it?’? demanded Gordon Curtis. 

‘*My sister!’’ cried Rue, articulate at last. 
*«The ladder slipped. She’sin the water. It’s 
cold. ’’ 

‘*Why is she singing ?’’ 

** Because she’s scared—and doesn’t want to 
be.’” 

Wylie Curtis was on his knees and peering 
in. He saw a pool of black water, still and 
deep, and a light form floating on it, clinging 
with small white hands toa rope. The din of 
the song filled his ears. 

‘‘Oh, hush up!’’ he shouted in his com- 
manding masculine voice. ‘‘I want to talk.’’ 

‘*Your turn,’’ came back a blithe but some- 
what shaky voice. 

‘*Put that rope beneath your arms,’’ he 
ordered. ‘‘Can you do it?’’ 

** Ves, ”? 

‘*‘Now cross it over in front and twist it. 
Ready ?”? 

‘*In a minute. Ready!’’ 

‘*We’re going to pull,’’ Wylie warned her. 
‘*Tt will hurt you.’’ 

**Tet it.” 

The two boys began to pull at the rope hand 
over hand, steadily, surely, gently. Rue lay 
flat on her face, with her arms outstretched, 
ready to grasp her sister. 

‘*T’m afraid, ’’ said Gordon Curtis, ‘‘that it’s 
hurting pretty badly. Let’s get it over with 
quick, Wylie.’’ 

Rue bent lower, reached farther, and caught 
a very wet, very cold little form in her 
arms. 

‘* Careful there!’’ Gordon cried to Rue. 
‘*You’ll go in yourself !’’ 


she pulled the shivering little form of her 
sister over the rim; she was thinking only 
of poor Annie Dee, who lay still, with 
her hands over her eyes. The three young 
people had the sense to let her alone, and 
in a second or two she got to her feet 
and managed to make a little bow to the 
boys. 


she asked gayly, with blue lips. 
‘*O sister, come into the house, if you don’t | 
want to catch your death of cold!’’ begged | 


BY T. DO. 





lent intruders, who were already filling their | 
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but it was you | 
who game — with the benefactors. I’m all | 
right again.’ 

At last Rue, feeling rather weak now that | 
the excitement was over, went to the kitchen 
| to make the coffee; but she found it already 
| made. 
‘‘We make excellent coffee,’’? said Gordon 
| Curtis. ‘‘Why be unduly modest about it? 
Here it is. Please convey it to the mermaid 
with our congratulations. ’’ 

He was using the lightest tone he could 
summon. Rue understood the reason, and she, 
too, did her best not to be serious. 

‘*She calls you the benefactors. 
official title. 
voice. ’’ 

‘*Tmmensely,’’ both brothers assured her, as 
she fled with the coffee. ‘‘Immensely !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


It is your 
And she hopes you liked her 











MORE AND MORE PEOPLE WERE COMING, ALL COCKING THEIR EARS. AS THEY APPROACHED. 


‘A SPECULATION IN BELLS 






“Qu. Roe L. 


chores on Saturday, he 

wore a cheery smile. From either 

hand dangled several red cylinders. Aunt 

Kate spied him through the dining-room win- 
dow and rushed to the door. 

‘*What have you got there, Melly?’’ she 


that he had somewhere got a supply of giant 
firecrackers of enormous size. 

‘*Batteries from Mr. Ainsworth’s car,’’ said 
Melly, with a smile that was even more ex- 
pansive than before. 

‘*You haven’t taken the batteries out of his 
automobile, have you?’’ 

‘Why, of course not! 
—or rather Tom did—when he put in new 
ones. ”’ 

‘*Well, I’d thank Tom to keep his old trash 
at home! We don’t want to be all cluttered up 
with it.’’ 

“*Tt isn’t trash, ’’ the boy declared earnestly ; 
‘*there’s a lot of current left in these batteries 
yet; and I’m going to make ’em useful.’’ 

‘*O-dear |’? said Miss Kate with a sigh, and, 
resolving to make way with the batteries at 
the earliest opportunity, went back into the 
house. 

Whistling softly, Melly entered the barn and 
laid his burden on a bench. His next move 
was to take down from the shelf above the 
bench a small pasteboard box. The box 
contained an electric doorbell, with a 
push button and enough wire to make 
connections —a purchase that he had 
made when in funds in the spring, but 
that for various reasons he had so far 
been unable to use. 

The chief reason why the doorbell 
had lain idle so long was that he had 





| had no battery to furnish the current. 
| His aunt was another reason; from 
But Rue was not thinking of herself as | 


|now that he had batteries—somewhat 


| seven Rhode Island reds to the post- 


| master’s son, and was again supplied 
‘‘Whoni have I the honor of addressing?” | 


motives that seemed to her adequate, 
but that impressed Melly as quite other- 
wise, she opposed his scheme. But 


impaired, it is true, but still serviceable 
—Melly hoped to overcome her opposi- 
tion. Moreover, he had that day sold 


with pocket money. 

As he adjusted the doorbell, his 
| thoughts were busy elsewhere. He was ' 
marshaling his mental forces for the 


Rue, and then, turning to the young men, jcoming contest with Aunt Kate, outlin- 


said, ‘‘Oh, do please be so kind as to build | ing his plan of campaign and preparing 


> [A Melis 


HEN Melly came into! 
the yard, after doing his | 


called, for her first frightened thought had been | 


He gave them to me | 


Stovy Jo 
lls Se 


answers to anticipated objec- 
tions. He modestly hoped to 
maintain his side of the argu- 
ment; but he felt that he would 
have to use more subtlety than he had ever 
used before, and accordingly he spent nearly 
an hour in preparing himself. When his 
plans were fully matured, he went into the 
house. 

‘‘What have you got those old things for, 
anyhow ?’”’ was Miss Kate’s greeting. 

That was not just the way Melly wished to 
have the debate opened ; too downright a state- 
ment on his part at the beginning might be 
fatal; so he countered with a thrust that he 
| knew would be unexpected. 

‘Don’t you think, Aunt Kate,’’ he inquired 
earnestly, ‘‘that it’s about time to consider 
what I’m going to do in life?’’ 

The good lady gasped with astonishment, 
but quickly recovered. 

‘‘Why,’’ she said, ‘‘why, I don’t know! 
What’s that got to do with those batteries ?’’ 

‘*Boys who go aimlessly along, never think- 
ing of the future, simply drift,’’ said Melly 
solemnly. 

‘¢ That’s so,’? Aunt Kate admitted, im- 
pressed in spite of her inward suspicions by 
her nephew’s manner. 

‘‘And if they begin only in a small way, 
that’s better than not to begin at all.’’ 

‘*Well,’? Miss Derby conceded, ‘‘I guess 















THE MISSING YOUTH HAD JUST TURNED 
INTO THE YARD. 








| that’s all true—but I should like to know first 
| just what you are thinking of beginning. ’’ 

‘*There’s a great future for the electrical 
business, Aunt Kate; electricity is going to 
run the world. ’’ 

‘* Those old, worn-out batteries won’t, 
though! Now, just what have you got in your 
mind? I suppose you’re going to argue with 
me about that doorbell again—that’s what I’ve 
been expecting. ’’ 

Melly drew a long breath. The battle was 
on. 

‘*You won’t have that old bell pull taken off 
for love or money, I suppdse,’’ he said plain- 
tively. 

‘*No, I won’t; and if you had any proper 
feeling, you wouldn’t want it to be! Your 
grandfather brought that bell from Philadel- 
phia and put it up himself forty years ago 
last summer. Just as long as I own this 
house, that bell pull is going 
to stay right where it is!’’ 

‘*But it sticks; and when 
you take both hands and 
yank it out, half the time 
it stays out! Lots of people 
come here and go away 
again without being able to 
ring the bell at all.’’ 

‘*Tt doesn’t work as well 
as it used to, I’ll admit; I’m 
going to have it fixed.’’ 

‘*T can fix it, Aunt Kate.’’ 

“*T think I’d prefer—did 
you sell your pullets this 
morning ?”” 

The sudden digression did 
not flustrate Melly, for he 
had been expecting it. 

‘*Yes’m, ”* he said. 

‘*To Jimmie Blaisdell ?’’ 

‘*Ves’m.’’ 

‘*What did he pay you?’’ 

‘*A dollar apiece. ’’ 

‘“*Has Jimmie paid you 
the money ?’’ 

‘*Why—er—yes’m.’’ 

Miss Kate rose, went to 
the tall grandfather’s clock 
at the foot of the stairs in 
the hall, opened the door 
and produced an iron bank 
with a slit in the top. 

**You know you owe the 
bank a dollar,’’ she said, ‘‘besides the half of 
your chicken money that now goes into it. 
That makes four dollars and a half.’’ 

She held out the bank in a manner that 
admitted neither of denial nor delay. 

‘That will leave me only two dollars and a 
half,’’ said Melly in an injured tone. 

‘*Well, you should have thought of that when 
you borrowed the dollar. ’’ 

One by one, with seemingly great reluctance, 
the boy slid nine shining half dollars through 
the slot; his aunt. counted them as they fell. 
When the last had clinked upon the heap of 
coins below, she made an entry in a little book. 

‘*You now have thirteen dollars and ninety- 
eight cents here,’’ she ‘said; ‘‘and the next 
time I go to the city I’ll deposit it in the 
savings bank for you.’’ 

‘*Don’t you know, Aunt Kate,’ Melly began 
hurriedly, ‘‘that there are things in life more 
important than saving money ?’’ 

‘‘Why, of course; forming character is a 
great deal more important; but learning to 
save helps with that.’’ 

‘Yes; and learning to do things. I don’t 
suppose there is a neighbor anywhere round 
here that’s got an electric doorbell. ’’ 

‘*O dear!’’ said Miss Derby, with a sigh, 
and added, ‘‘And I guess they’re just as well 
off without them. ’’ 

‘*Tf one had a bell, they’d all want them!’’ 
Melly declared, with great emphasis. 

That assertion was founded upon sound 
psychological principles that Miss Kate did not 
feel justified in denying. Accordingly, she 
shifted her ground. 

‘*Do you want that four dollars and a half 
to go into the doorbell business?’’ she de- 
manded. 





‘*No, ma’am, I do not; but if we should 
have an electric bell when the Aid 
Society holds its family meeting and 
supper here next Wednesday, I could 
sell bells to pretty nearly everyone in 
the church. I could gain experience 
and make a lot of money—and as it is, 
you’re standing in the way of my whole 
future, Aunt Kate!’’ 

‘*Melancthon Derby, I should think 
you’d be ashamed of yourself! After 
all I’ve done for you, to accuse me of 
a thing like that!’? Miss Kate was 
almost in tears, when suddenly indig- 
nation got the better of her grief. ‘‘I 
tell you that bell .pull is not coming 
off 1’? 

‘*But it doesn’t need to come off!’’ 
Melly fairly shouted. ‘I ean fix it 
over into an electric bell, and leave it 
on !?? 

Just how craftily Melly had led up 
to that point, he knew full well, but 
his aunt did not; and his retort fairly 
took her breath away. While she stared 
at him, he pressed home his argu- 
ments, appealing to her pride, her hope 
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FOR YOUNG MEN WHO WOULD BE 


PRESIDENT 


“Fo 
ln Two Parts 


%% N most cases election to the presi- | 
rey dency is so much affected by circum- 
K4it4)) stances that you cannot control, that 
See] it has in it many of the elements of 
ca a lottery. At times in the crises 
of a nation the work that a man has done for 
his country makes him a logical candidate for 
President, and wins the office for him. His 
position before the nation leads him immedi- 
ately and necessarily to the presidency; but 
those cases in our history are few. 

The continued service that Washington had 
rendered his country in winning independence 
for it, his dominant personality and his con- 
spicuous disinterestedness of character singled 
him out for the presidency. Jefferson, too, by 
his undisputed leadership in advocating democ- 
racy, by his service in the cause of freedom 
and by his amply proved confidence in a gov- 
ernment of the people was plainly marked, in 
the revulsion from Federalism, as the logical 
President. So, too, Jackson, who won the 
most brilliant of our few bright victories in 
the War of 1812, who had a great personality, 
who was not afraid to express his positive 
convictions, and who, as everyone knew, was 
determined to enforce his will, was plainly 
indicated for the presidency. Grant, as the 
military leader in the Civil War who put down 
the Rebellion, was certain to be called to the 
chief magistracy. 

With the exception of the four whom I 
have named,—Washington, Jefferson, Jackson 
and Grant,—every President of the United 
States has been one among several who might 
just as well have been selected for the high 
office. 

Lincoln was of course commended to the 
public by reason of his masterful argument 
in his debate with Douglas; but he was not 
elected to the Senate. It was, therefore, a sur- 
prise to the country that he was able to defeat 
Seward, the most prominent Republican candi- 
date for the presidency in the convention of 
1860. His marvelous fitness to meet the ex- 
igencies of the Civil War and to steer the ship 
of state through the storm of that dreadful 
struggle had not been foreshadowed by his 
career. 














FITNESS AND AVAILABILITY. 


IS service in Congress, although hon- 
orable and useful, was not preém- 
inent. His official experience in 
national affairs had been slight; 
and he never throughout his ad- 
ministration showed much familiarity with, 
or interest in, the great financial measures 
that were needed to support the army. That 
subject he delegated to Mr. Chase and others 
who were more competent to handle it than 
he himself was. But his high purposes and 
ideals, his capacity for self-sacrifice, his keen 
political insight into the inconsistencies of 

-his adversaries and his ability to make those 
inconsistencies apparent to the people, his 
power to puncture the false pretenses of 
enemies of the Union, the crystal clearness 
of his honest intellect, his fairness in answer- 
ing his opponents’ arguments, his marvel- 
ous power of simple, lucid statement, his 
command of pure and undefiled English — 
all showed themselves to the nation after 








he became President 
and made him the 


words and majesty in 
his appearance; but 


great figure in history he lacked the mag- 

that he has become. netism that roused 
To be fit for the pres- the multitudes as by a 

idency and to be avail- current of electricity. 


Mr. Blaine was a 
leader of magnetism 


able for it are by no 
means the same thing, 












although it should be and roused an enthusi- 
said to the credit of asm among his follow- 
the electorate of the ers that has rarely been 


United States that a 
candidate must be fit 
for the office in order 
to make him available 


equaled; so was Mr. 
Bryan. But the en- 
thusiasm and devotion 


for it. Nevertheless it ported those statesmen 
is true that the fittest encountered equal 
man is often not the earnestness on the part 


most available. A man 
may be well fitted for 
the presidency and yet 
be barred from it be- 
cause, in the courage 
of his convictions, he 
has taken a position on 
some issue that will 
drive from his support 
enough voters to endanger the success of his 
party. His views on the particular subject 
may be the same as the views of many other 
candidates who have not been forced to express 
them. They may be views that commend 
themselves to all except a prejudiced class, 
but they exclude him from the list of possible 
candidates. 


of those who opposed 
them. 


Then there are na- 
tional emergencies or 
conditions of business 
that control an elec- 
tion without regard to 
the qualifications of the 
candidate. Clay would 
have been President, but he was not a candi- 
date at a time when fortune favored his party. 
Arguments fall upon deaf ears when the public 
mind is filled with the thought that the success 
of the party in power means that bad business 
conditions will continue, whereas the success 
of the other party means that business pros- 
perity will return. 

Therefore, although young men may fit 
themselves to be classed with men from whom 
President can safely be chosen, they are 
foolish if they deliberately make the attain- 
ment of that office their ambition. Mothers 





© pacu sros. 


CALHOUN, WEBSTER, CLAY AND 
BLAINE. 


CANDIDATE’S ability to put his 
best foot forward through the col- 
umns of the press and to get the 
record of what he has done before 
the public gives him an advantage 
that, by increasing the delegates’ confidence 
in his success, often affects the choice of a 
convention. ‘The impulse to bet on the win- 
ning horse is as strong in the delegates of a 
convention as it is in the patrons of book- 
makers at a horse race. It influences political 
leaders who have in mind not only the national 
success of the party, but the effect of the na- 
tional ticket on the success of the party at 
state, congressional and county elections. All 
those fortuitous circumstances have combined 
in the past to make some men Presidents and 
to exclude others whose public service en- 
titled them to the highest position in the gov- 
ernment. 

Ianiel Webster, the great expounder of the 
Constitution, and John C. Calhoun, the leader 
of a great states’ -rights party, were the protago- 
nists of the ideas that they advocated. They 
were the constructive framers of public opin- 
ion. But Calhoun represented a section of the 
country that, although it was influential in 
choosing and electing a candidate, was not} 
strong enough to force its own leader upon the 
electorate. Webster had the heart-whole sup- 
port of earnest men and profound admirers of 
his unusual abilities and of his great public 
services, but they were not numerous enough 
throughout the country to give him the pie-i- 
dential nomination. He had power in his 


| 





hopes depends. The: conditions that govern 
the achievement of a premiership or a Lord 
Chancellorship in England are much more 


the United States. 

Therefore, young men who would be Presi- 
dent, I say: shape your ambition differently. 
Fit yourselves to be useful. Struggle for the 
proper rewards of business or of professional 
life. Prepare to meet great responsibilities ; 
be ready to accept a public service to which 
you may be called; but know that the presi- 
dency is only one of the places in which you 
may render real public service. 


THE PRESIDENCY A LOTTERY. 


RAD NDERSTAND that the limitations 
es g| of the highest office itself are dis- 
( & appointing in the amount of service 
Poy that you can render. Bear your- 
: selves so that if the honor and the 
burden of high public office do not come to 
you, your life will not be embittered, but so 
that you will rejoice in what you have been 
able to do for society and your fellow men. 
Be grateful for the opportunity that you have 
carved for yourself by your own efforts in spite 
of adverse circumstance. Know that many a 
better man than you has missed the presidency, 
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who with any seriousness introduce their boys | 
as future Presidents, reckon little of the slender | 
|chanee upon which the realization of such | 


under the control of an aspirant than are | 
those that affect election to the presidency of | [ 


By WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
the ‘Tlnited States =, 


Ruse 


Part One 


and you may reflect also that it is far better 
to have historians inquire why you were not 
President than to have them inquire why 
you were. 

I have said that the attainment of the presi- 
dency was a lottery. I can illustrate this as 
well by my own case as by that of another. I 
was brought up in the atmosphere of the pro- 
fession of law. My father was a lawyer and 
a judge. The judicial office had the greatest 
attraction for me. I should have been content 
to spend my life on the Bench of a Court of 
First Instance: The opportunity for usefulness 
in working out the problem of finding what 
justice is and of administering it has always 
fascinated me. I believe I am better adapted 
to that service than to any other. I was 
appointed a judge when I was twenty-nine 
years old and had had eleven years of judicial 
work before I was forty. 


HOW MR. TAFT’S GREAT AMBITION 
WAS DISAPPOINTED. 


—<j]HE presidency never attracted me 
and played no part whatever in my 
dreams. I cannot deny, however, 
that more than a decade of service 
on inferior courts made me look with 
longing eyes to a seat upon the Supreme Court; 
but I knew that the required coincidence of 
vacancies and favorable appointing power 
made the possibility of my attaining my desire 
very remote. 

I was rudely disturbed in my judicial quiet 
by the request of President McKinley and 
Secretary Root that I go to the antipodes and 
try to solve a problem as different from any 
theretofore presented to me as the civilization 
of the Philippines was different from that of 
the United States. The mission was put before 
me as a matter of duty, and I could not decline 
the task. e 





FOLLY OF SEEKING THE PRES- 
IDENCY. 


FTERWARDS, when the ambition 
of my life was within my grasp, 
and I was offered a supreme jus- 

aN ticeship, I had to decline it because 

== I was in the middle of work that I 

thought I could not abandon without detriment 

to the public service. Then, still entirely con- 
vineed that the presidency was wholly beyond 
my reach, I came into the Cabinet. But the 
favor of Mr. Roosevelt, the activity of my 
friends, and circumstances that it would take 
too much time to relate in detail, thrust me at 
last into a successful candidacy for the great 
office. In 1899 the Philippines seemed a long 
way from the road to Washington and the 

White House, but that was the path along 
which I was led. 

I doubt whether the career of any other 
President illustrates more fully the absurdity 
of cherishing presidential ambition or the great 
part that unforeseen contingency and fortuitous 
circumstance may play in bringing a man to 
the chief magistracy. 

But suppose the lightning does strike you. 
There is before you an experience that is at 
once the most interesting and the most trying 
of any in the service of the government. 
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and her affections in turn, until, before she was 
aware that she had assented, he had produced 
the new bell, and, screw driver in hand, was 
unfastening the plate. 

She hovered about the doorway, now anxious 
and now suspicious; but the work went on 
and was finished before noon. 

‘‘Now, ’”’ said Melly triumphantly, ‘‘now, see 
how easily it slides back and forth! And hear 
it tinkle! There’s lots of juice in those old 
batteries yet, you see!’’ 

‘Juice’? Aunt Kate took alarm instantly. 
by It’ll be running down through the ceil- 
Ing, just as it did when your Uncle Charlie 
put in a practice telegraph line! Now, see 
here —’”? 

“O dear, dear!’? Melly interrupted. ‘‘I 
ol mean wet juice, Aunt Kate; I mean cur- 
rent !’? 

“Oh! Well, why didn’t you say so, then ?’’ 

Melly explained that he had been unwisely 
technical, and went on with his demonstra- 
tion, after which he disappeared into the 
garret a second time, from which he pres- 


ently emerged covered with dust from head 
to foot. 





‘‘She’s all right now,’ he declared, as he 


washed and brushed himself for dinner ; ‘‘and | trying to play a prank, and came face to 










the next thing is to go round and pick 
up all of the old batteries there are in 
town. That’s a two-days’ job.’’ 

‘*You’ll keep right on going to school,’’ 
his aunt warned him. ‘‘ That has some- 
thing to do with your whole future, too, 
young man!’’ 

Nevertheless he begged off for Wednesday 
afternoon—the day of the Aid Society meeting 
—on the plea that he could care for the horses 
of the visitors, and incidentally push the sale 
of electric bells. 

The first to arrive were Deacon Mason and 
his family; Aunt Kate received them on the 
porch, and Melly politely took charge of the 
team. Then, much to Aunt Kate’s astonish- 
ment, he unaccountably vanished for more 
than an hour. 

The Ainsworths, who had only a short dis- 
tance to go, came on foot, and reached the porch 
while the Masons were removing their wraps 
inside. Mr. Ainsworth gave the bell a hearty 
pull. s 
Ting-a-ling—a-ling—a-ling—a-ling! it went, 
somewhere inside—and refused to stop when 
the pull was released! Miss Kate rushed 
to the door, wondering what small boy was 


face with her three neighbors, staring 
blankly at her. 

**T guess I did it,’? Mr. Ainsworth 
said, ‘‘but I didn’t mean to. I just pulled, 
and now the bell won’t stop!’’ 

Miss Kate thumped on the knob, but it was 
back in place; then she yanked it out and let 
it slip back again. 

Ting-a-ling—a-ling—a-ling—a-ling—a-ling! 
went the bell, with uninterrupted vigor. 

The Dodds family were driving up to the 
horse block. Old Mr. Dodds, the neighborhood 
joker, shouted: ‘ 

‘*You must have a great programme for to- 
day, Miss Derby! If there was only a little 
more variety to that phonograph tune, it would 
sound just like a free concert. ’’ 

Ting-a-ling—a-ling—a-ling —a-ling—a-ling ! 
went the bell, by way of accompaniment. 

Miss Kate colored with mortification and re- 
pressed anger. ‘‘It’s one of Melly’s contrap- 
tions,’’ she explained. 

**So I judged,’’ said Mr. Dodds. ‘‘I’ll have 
to get him to fix up one for me to rout out the 
hired man, mornings. It beats any alarm 
clock I ever heard!’ 

‘*Where is Melly ?’? asked Mrs. Ainsworth. 

*“‘O dear!’’? said Aunt Kate. ‘‘Down at 








am | 


the barn, I suppose!’’ She ran to the end of 
the porch and called, ‘‘Melancthon! Melanc- 
thon!’ again and again; but she got no 
response. 

Mr. Dodds drove to the barn, and sent his 
son, Jim, back with the report that Melly was 
not to be found. More and more people were 
coming, all cocking their ears as they ap- 
proached; the embarrassment of the hostess 
increased every minute. 

The Rev. Mr. Bates, when he appeared, 
resolutely refused to be conquered by a mere 
electric bell. 

‘*T’ll quiet it in no time,’’ he promised con- 
fidently. ‘‘ Don’t let it annoy you, Miss 
Derby; it’s merely an accident such as is 
likely to happen to anyone. ’’ 

He got a chair, and climbed upon it to un- 
screw the bell from the top of the inside of the 
doorframe. But, alas! it proved to be the old 
bell, formerly attached to the pull, and, as the 
minister quickly discovered, it had nothing 
whatever to do with the steady ting-a-ling— 
a-ling—a-ling! that seemed to come from some- 
where inside the partition. 

‘*‘Why—why, where is that bell?’’ the min- 
ister inquired. 

**T don’t know,’”’ said Aunt Kate. 


“ 


I 





thought he put it in the garret,—he 
went up there twice, —but it doesn’t 
sound there. ’’ 

‘The Rev. Mr. Bates’s blood was 
up. ‘‘With your permission, Miss 
Derby,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll go up there 
and get it,’? and he pulled off his 
coat as he spoke. 

After gathering up most of the 
dust that Melly had left, he came 
crawling back from under the ends 
of the rafters with a rueful expres- 
sion on his face. 

‘‘1’m afraid we may have to pull 
off a clapboard or two,’’ he said. 
‘*It seems to have fallen down inside 
the outer wall. I can see how it 
happened. ‘The pull tipped over 
the batteries, and they’ve dragged 
everything farther down than I can 
reach. I couldn’t even get at the 
wires to disconnect them. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Miss Derby desper- 
ately, ‘‘don’t stop for a few clap- 
boards, Mr. Bates!’’ 

Jim Dodds brought an axe from 
the shop, and several of the men, 
with their ears to the wall, were 
trying to select the right spot to 
begin operations, when suddenly the 
tinkling choked twice and stopped 
almost as abruptly as it had begun. 

‘*Clock’s run down!’ cried Mr. 
Dodds. 

‘*No,’’ said Tom Ainsworth, ‘‘the 
batteries have given out—but here 
comes Melly with a few more!’’ 

The missing youth had just turned 
into the yard, trundling a wheel- 
barrow loaded to the brim with 
red cylinders! Everyone shrieked 
with hysterical laughter at the sight 
—even long-suffering Miss Kate. 
Smiling dubiously at the throng in 
front of the house, Melly wondered 
what their mirth was all about. 

He was soon enlightened, whereupon he 
fel] to explaining that the bell pull was wholly 
to blame, and that with a push button noth- 
ing of the sort could have happened; but he 
found no demand whatever for electric bells, 
not even from old Mr. Dodds. 

After the last guest had departed, Melly lin- 
gered at the barn until he was summoned a 
second time, for he did not look forward with 
any pleasure to the inevitable interview with 
Miss Kate. 

‘Where were you this afternoon ?’’ his aunt 
demanded, when he at last appeared. 

‘Down at Mr. Jenkins’s. It was all that 
mean Billy Jenkins’s fault!’’ 

‘*What had Billy Jenkins to do with 
it?”? 

‘*When he found I wanted batteries, he went 
to every car owner in town and begged ’em— 
while I had to go to school !’’ 


| was nervous; his forehead was pallid above ! fashion of her own that preceded her naps, and 
| the vigorous brown of his face and his voice | 





‘*Well, what then?’’ 
‘Then he came to me down at the barn | 
this afternoon, and said if I didn’t take| 


‘em off his hands right away, he’d sell ’em | had played guard on a famous eleven. 


to a man in Manchester—and I had to do 
it, or I shouldn’t have been able to do any 
business |’? 

‘*How much did you pay him?’’ 


‘*Two dollars and a half—every cent that I | little white-stockinged legs, made some inar- 
| ticulate gurgles. 
| humor, and that was one reason why she had 


had!’ 

For several minutes Miss Kate silently 
thought the matter over. ‘‘Billy Jenkins | 
was very wrong and dishonest,’’ she finally 
said; ‘‘but you were very simple. Don’t you | 
know that he never could have sold those old | 
things to a man in Manchester or anywhere | 
else ?’’ 

‘* Never mind!’’ 
‘*Never mind !’’ 

‘*T guess you’d better go to bed,’’ said Aunt 
Kate. 

The next morning, however, he was him- 
self again. ‘‘Of course, I can’t sell any 
electric bells after using that old bell pull,’’ 
he said at breakfast; ‘‘but those batteries 
are useful, just the same. I’m glad I’ve got | 
7em.’? 

‘*What on earth is your scheme now ?”’ Miss 
Derby anxiously inquired. 
‘*Well, it’s like this, Aunt Kate: I’m going 
to make an invention. You know there’s 
a great demand for exercisers. Exercise is 
simply muscular motion; and you ought to 
see how electricity will make a frog’s leg 
kick! I’ll string those batteries together, fit 
a couple of handles in the circuit, and make 
an automatic exerciser. Lots of people that | 
don’t do a stroke now would take exercise 
if it could be done for ’em; and this will do 
it—all they’ll have to do will be to grip the 

handles. ’’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ said Aunt Kate, and she made 
no further comment whatever. 


said Melly gloomily. 


| tight blackness to everyone. 


| you think of the chance, anyhow, doctor ?’’ 
| Ile tried to say it briskly. 
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“| CAN'T MAKE UP MY MIND TO ITI 


hurry. Don’t have it done 
if you are not satisfied. I 
don’t want to say too much, be- 
cause any operation is a chance. 
Think it over. Talk it over again 
with your wife upstairs. It is up to 
you, you know.’’ 
The baby folded her hands after a quaint 






“Bu Elizabeth irons Folsonn> 
Y pe 
L; baby slept. One of her big 
gled themselves with his watch fob. 


1 MUST THINK IT OVER AGAIN.” 
NG limply across her 

blue rosettes crushed itself over his 

She had tucked the fingers of one hand 


father’s shoulder, the 
ear and her white kid bootees tan- 
over his collar against his neck. ‘The father 


her father and mother looked across her at 
was not quite steady when he spoke. - | each other. 

‘*T hope we are not making a mistake,| When they were upstairs they closed their 
Alice.’? door into the busy corridor of the hospital. 

‘*You don’t hope it any more than I do.’’ | ‘‘Alice,’’ he said, ‘‘I can’t have it. She is 
It would have taken two of Alice Ingalls to| quite happy. If she had ever seen and then 
balance the weight of her big husband, who | lost her sight, I think I could stand it. But 
she will not know what she hasn’t got; we 
can take such care of her that she will not 
|know. ‘There are places where we can have 
| her taught,—you know it is wonderful what 
they do,—and all our lives we can take 
care of her and make her happy. Suppose 
we have it done and it fails! Do you know 
what that means? It means she might lose 
the eyes as well as the sight. What would 
she say to us when she grows up if we had 
her disfigured? The doctor doesn’t promise 
anything. ’’ 

‘*How could he promise? What are you 
going to tell her when she grows up and knows 
that you didn’t try to help her? But we have 
talked this over a hundred times. Why did 
we come, then? You knew what it meant. 
You agreed. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I know; but this atmosphere of— 
knives—all this — Look at her! I can’t bear 
it and that is all there is to it!’ 

‘*Then you are going to let her be blind 
because you are—afraid?’’ 

She had never used that tone to him in her 
life, and it startled him. So did the look in 
her eyes. 

‘*Dear,’’ he said gently, ‘‘I am afraid; but 
let’s wait a while, anyhow. Let’s take that | 
blessed baby home until she gets a little 
bigger. ’’ 

‘*T won’t let her be blind !’’ said the mother 
| doggedly. 


‘*Will she suffer a great deal ?’’ ** Alice !’’ 
‘*T can’t tell. I think not.’’ ‘*T am afraid, too, but I am afraid of what 
‘That doesn’t make any difference. We are | is, not of what might be. We-have no right 
going to chance it, anyhow.’’ Alice Ingalls’ | to leave her as she is.’’ 
voice was clear and firm. | ‘*I don’t care. I won’t have it done now!’’ 
‘* Alice! I don’t see how you can be so cool et The wills of the two young people had | 
‘*Some one must be. ’’ |never clashed before. They were clashing | 
The baby’s father got up suddenly and) now—the man’s pitifully. There was a/| 


‘*Tt’s an awful chanee,’’ he said. 

‘**T can’t help it. We talked that out before 
we came. ’’ 

The baby woke suddenly and, stretching her 





She always woke in a good 


endeared herself so tremendously to her father. | 

She was round and happy. There was no 
reason why she should know that she had been ' 
born blind. She was not missing anything; 
she did not know that the world was not a 
She had been 
quite comfortable all the merry year of her life. 

‘*He is ready for us,’’ said Alice Ingalls. 

As they went into the inner oftice she walked 
firmly, a little in advance, with her head high 
and a glowing color in her cheeks. The baby 
sat happily on the doctor’s knee. She clasped 
his forefinger and answered his big gay laugh 
with her own mellow cooing. 


Her father moistened his lips. ‘‘What do 


‘*As I said before, you can’t tell until it’s 
over. ‘Those congenital cataracts often have 
perfect retinas behind them. Sometimes they 
do not; we have no way of knowing until the | 
lenses are removed. She does not respond to 
the light test, but then she has never seen the | | 
light. ’’ 





But after Melly had gone to school, and she | walked across the room—walked unsteadily tremor in his voice and on his lips, and | 


could act without interruption, she trundled | 
the wheelbarrow load of batteries to the creek | 
and remorselessly dumped them into it. 
‘*Thank goodness, that’s over!’’ she said. | 
‘*T wonder what will come next?”’ 
‘That night, when Melly discovered his loss, 
grief and rage struggled for mastery. 


‘*You never give me a chance at all!’’ he | think it over again. 
| to do it?’’ 
“IT begin to operate at two o’clock. No/| 


cried. ‘‘I was guing to have Billy Jenkins try 
that exerciser on Saturday !’’ 





and bumped against the doctor’s table, which | | the hair about his temples was moist. The | 

was cluttered with glittering, queer-shaped | woman’s lips were tight, but she wavered 

tools. There was not space enough for his | first. 

| long stride and everything seemed to get into; ‘‘Well, Jack, it won’t help us to be unkind | 

his way; he made the turn twice before he | to each other.’’ | 

cleared his throat and spoke. | He put his arm round her and they ne 
‘‘T can’t make up my mind to it! I must’ silent. 

When would you want ‘Your hands are cold, sweetheart, ’’ he said | 

at last. 
‘*My heart is cold, too. I feel cold all over.’’ | 








‘*T know,’’ he said. ‘‘Then we 
will go home at four o’clock.’’ 

oe Yes. ” 

‘*You rest, then, and I’ll go out 
for a walk. George! I feel as if I 
had been through the war!’’ 

He had hardly gone before she 
heard the doctor coming up the hall. 
He brought with him the cheeriness 
of his whistle and the strong confi- 
dence of his step. 

Alice Ingalls turned from the win- 
dow out of which she had been 
staring. His spirit caught her; the 
force of his strength took her. She 
went swiftly to him and put her 
hand on his arm. 

‘* Doctor,’’ she said, ‘‘ we have 
decided to have it done.’’ 

An hour later John Ingalls, fresh- 
ened by his walk in the wind, found 
the door of the room locked. He 
rattled the knob. His wife slipped 
out into the hall and, closing the 
door behind her, stood in front of it, 
gripping the frame on either side. 

‘“Hush! You can’t go in yet,’’ 
she whispered. 

‘‘What is the matter? What do 
you mean ?’? 

‘*Hush! It has been done.’’ 

He stared at her and the blood 
sank from his face. ‘* You mean- 
against my wishes?’’ 

‘* Against the world, if necessary. 
I have taken the responsibility.’’ 
Then she put her hands on his 
shoulders. ‘‘ Jack—Jack !’’ she said. 
‘*This is no time to talk; we will 
do that later. Now, help me take 
care of her.’’ 

Neither of them ever forgot that 
first night at the hospital. The baby 
moaned; she cried, with a pitiful, 
wailing sound unlike anything that 
they had ever heard from her lips. 

‘“Take her up and rock her,’’ the father 
said. ‘‘It will rest her—it will quiet her.’’ 

‘*She must not be moved to-night,’’ re- 
plied his wife steadily. She took the baby’s 
hands and held them still. ‘‘She must not 
touch her bandages. She shall not touch 
them !’’ 

The baby strained her arms in her mother’s 
close clasp; she made the little inarticulate 
sounds that they had told each other meant 
‘‘mother. ?? 

And what the dragging hours of the night 
brought showed in the face of the father. He 
put his hands over his ears to shut out the 
sounds, and always he turned his eyes from 
the set look of his wife who, on her knees, 
murmured caresses while her hands held still 
the arms and the bandaged head. And neither 
of them ever forgot. 

The next day was not so bad. ‘he baby 
stopped her cries and ceased to clutch at her 
bandages. Soon her mother could lift her out 
of bed and rock her. 

They asked no questions of the doctor that 
first week. He came to look and to talk 
gayly about many things—about anything 
except the main thing. Once he said, ‘‘ Heal- 
ing in great shape,’’ but still they did not 
ask him what the outlook promised. Through 
the days and the nights of watching they had 
not referred to what might or might not be in 
the future. 

They were under a great nervous tension 
each time the doctor came and it was he who, 
at last spoke. 

‘*T am going to leave off the bandages to-day 
and just tie on this mask. As it will be new 
to her, you will have to watch.’’ 

‘**T’ll watch,’’ said Alice. 

‘*She hasn’t looked the other way for two 
weeks,’’ said her husband. Then suddenly 
he added, ‘‘Doctor, what do you think ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know yet. I won’t know until | 
put the glasses on her. The eyes have healed 
finely. They could not be better, and if she 
were able to tell me what she sees, I should 
know; but with the lenses out of her eyes, 
she can’t focus until I give her the glasses, 
although she ought to be able to see light and 
outlines without them now, if the retinas are 
good. Have you noticed any difference in the 
way she acts?’’ 

‘*No,’”’ said John Ingalls. : 

‘*T have,’”’ said his wife. ‘‘She has been a 
little more quiet. Sometimes she seems afraid 
and holds a little tighter when I lift her. | 
wondered — 

. The doctor looked pleased. 

‘*You can’t tell us what you see, can you, 
little girl?’’? he said, addressing the baby. 
‘*We’ll have to judge from what you do. I’m 
having her spectacles made. You will laugh 
when you see them, they are so little.’’ 

The days slipped by. 

‘*We will go home in about a week,’’ said 
John one morning. 

His wife looked at him vaguely. 
I had forgotten there was one.’’ 

Her husband touched her hand. ‘‘You’ve 
been a wonder, Alice. You’ve pulled us both 
; along. I haven’t been able to understand you, 
you are so strong.’’ 

It was when the little spectacles were shown 
her that Alice Ingalls shrank back against the 


**Home? 
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window frame. Her voice broke when she tried 
to speak ; her face was not white—it was gray. 
There was fright in her eyes that had not 
been there before. 

‘‘We are going to try them,’’ said the doctor 
cheerfully. ‘‘Now, little girl!’’ 

+‘J—I—think I won’t hold her,’’ said the) 
baby’s mother very quietly. , 

‘“‘That’s right. Let the nurse take her and 
you look on. You stand over there, too, Mr. 
Ingalls. Now!’’ 

The baby sat on the nurse’s lap, with the 
little fair rings of her hair gleaming in the 
sunlight that streamed through the window. 

The doctor hooked the tiny bows of the 








WV ope that bunch of boats are,’’ 
the captain of the sharpie had said 
to Wilfred. ‘‘That’s Shearwater.’’ 
The little concourse of white sails about the 

island was already breaking up as Wilfred 

started. He wondered what had brought them 
together there. Perhaps there had been an- 
other conference with the Virginia Prime 

Company. At any rate, the only thing to do 

was to plug steadily along and reach Shear- 

water as soon as possible. During his absence 

a great deal might have happened; he hoped 

that the Little brothers, at least, had 

stayed out of the company’s clutches. 





glasses over her ears and settled the lenses 
in place. Then they waited, silently. The 
baby made no sign; she turned her head a 
little to one side, and then back. Alice 
Ingalls’ hand was at her throat; her husband 
was leaning forward, with his lips apart and 
his face flushed; even the doctor, sitting with 
his hands on his knees, did not move. There 
was no sound except the mad ticking of the 
clock. 

At length the doctor took out of his pocket 
a gleaming toy—a furry, long-tailed monkey 


that danced on a string, with a coat and cap 
of scarlet and legs and arms that waved when | key’s head, and then reached for the red spot 





before the child. The little spectacles were 
facing it; the wide eyes were directly upon it. 

‘*Ah-h-h!’’ cried the doctor triumphantly, 
for the baby had reached out both hands, 
leaned forward and grasped the toy. 

The nurse laughed aloud. John Ingalls! 
shouted as he had never thought to do again, | 
and Alice Ingalls, without a sound, slipped | 
into a heap on the floor. Her husband caught 
her up. 

‘*Just like a woman! After the trouble is 
all over!’’ grumbled the doctor happily. 

And the baby flung the cap from the mon- 





you pulled the string. He silently held it up | that it made on the carpet. 


STRAIGHTENING A KINK 


By | Fisher Ames, Jr. In 7 reer sean Conger Seven 


teeth in the leg of that company like a bulldog, 
and all you seem set on doing is to shake the 
kick out of it. You seem to be a mighty sight 
more concerned than the rest of us that’s got 
our beds to lose. Now, I want to know why 
you’re on the trail of the Virginia Prime.’’ 
Wilfred hesitated. Mose’s tone was friendly 
and he knew that the Skipper was firmly on 
his side. Besides, peculiar as the oysterman’s 
notions of rights and privacy ‘were, Wilfred 
did not see how he could hurt his cause by 
telling his whole story. So he went back to 








like that might not stop the fellows from sign- 
ing. If they don’t know much about Jaynes, 
what do they know about Will? Nothing— 
except that he’s a kid who seems to be butting 
into a good game.’’ 

‘* And how are you going to get aboard that 
boat,’? Asa put in, ‘‘and ask ’em if you can 
please look in the hold to see if they’ve been 
poaching? How are you going to get the boys 
to back you up when the company is giving 
’em liquor at half price and offering to give 
’em what it says is fine terms for their beds?’’ 





up at them he saw at once that the letter had 
had a very strong effect on them. 

No lawyer’s letter, however skillful, could 
have had the weight of Tom’s simple words. 
Mose knew old Tom Redmond, and the others 
had heard of him. He was square and one of 
their own kind, and that fact meant every- 
thing to the rude oystermen. 

‘*There ain’t a better company going than 
the old Tidewater!’’ The Skipper broke the 
silence vehemently with apparent irrelevance. 
‘*Everyone in the marshes knows their word’s 
good. They don’t spread any liquor about to 
bait traps with. They do business fair and 
square with sober men. I’d rather ship oysters 
to John Fortescue than to any other man in 
the United States. And if you want another 
reason, here’s Will. He’s kept you and Asa 
from sticking your heads in the trap and he 
ought to get credit for it.’? The Skipper struck 
the table with his fist. 

“‘T reckon you’re right,’’ said Mose, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I’ve traded with John Fortescue and 
I’ll say this: I always felt I got full pay for 
full measure. But what’s to be done about 
those boys that have signed ?’’ 

‘* Break their contracts,’’ 
boldly. 

‘*How are you goin’ to break ’em? Witha 
gun? ‘Two can play at that. And if they go 
to Norfolk and come back with the law on 
their side and a gang to make it good, where 
are the boys goin’ to land? What chance do 
we stand at Norfolk? We never did stand 
any.’’ 

‘*Tf I had signed one of those contracts,’’ 
said Wilfred, ‘‘I’d go aboard that boat and get 
it, and I’d tear it up under Jaynes’s nose. ’’ 
**No, would you, though !’’ exclaimed Mose. 

The three men chuckled delightedly. 
**You’ve got some spunk,’’ said Asa. 


said Wilfred 





An hour later he ran his skiff into 
the trampled reeds and mud of the 
landing place and shouted a greeting to 
Mose, who was stacking oyster baskets 
in preparation for the afternoon’s work. 
Mose’s exclamation of astonishment 
brought Asa and the Skipper from the 
cabin. 

‘‘We thought you must have been 
drowned, boy,’’ said Mose. ‘‘It seemed 
right odd that they wa’n’t no trace of 
the boat, but things like that do happen. 
It ain’t the first time a man and a boat 
has dropped plumb out of sight in these 
marshes. ’’ 

‘*T never did think you was drownded, 
though,’’ said the Skipper; ‘‘but we 
couldn’t find nary hide nor hair. Tell 
us where you been, Will.’’ 

The oystermen liked to believe that 
they were a law unto themselves. They 
considered it quite justifiable for every 
man to settle his quarrels with his own 
hands, and in consequence they re- 
garded the shanghaing of Wilfred rather 
leniently, although they applauded his 
bold escape; but when Wilfred declared 
that the agents of the Virginia Prime 
were poachers, they showed a more 
serious interest. Petty poaching was 
always going on in the marshes, but 
such wholesale operation as this was 
a very different matter. Wilfred told 
them what Rollins, the man he had 
found in the marsh, had said, and pro- 
duced the seaweeds that he had wrapped 
in his handkerchief. 

‘*But I don’t see why they should 
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NO LAWYER'S LETTER, HOWEVER 
SKILLFUL, COULD HAVE HAD THE 
WEIGHT OF TOM’'S SIMPLE WORDS. 


‘*By the Great Horn Spoon! I reckon 
that’s the way out of it.’’ 

‘*T should give them a chance first,’’ 
Wilfred went on. ‘‘We could go to 
Norfolk with them to a lawyer’s office, 
and if they’d draw up a proper con- 
tract there,—a contract that our lawyer 
would agree to as well as theirs,—then 
the men that wanted to sign could sign 
and_be sure that the law would protect 
them. ’’ 

Wilfred’s proposal that they adopt so 
much milder a form of procedure disap- 
pointed Asa, but the Skipper and Mose 
approved it. 

‘“*Do as Will says, Asa,’’ said the 
Skipper. ‘‘He’s got learning and he 
knows. Be square, I say. If they 
ain’t honest, that’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t do things right. A man 
ought to be like a figure—standing for 
the same thing every time, every- 
wheres. ’’ 

‘*T reckon that’s all right, ’’ acknowl- 
edged Asa good-humoredly ; ‘‘but how 
are we going to get down to business? 
The boys’ll be pretty well scattered 
because the tides have been so bad 
lately, what with the wind and the 
moon. It’ll mean some hustling to find 
’em. Before you know it that Jaynes 
will be off to Norfolk with the bunch 
of contracts he’s got.’’ 

‘**Tt isn’t fair to pull you into this,’’ 
said Wilfred. ‘‘This is really my busi- 
ness in more ways than one. If you’ll 
give me some names I can pick up the 








bother with poaching when they have 
’ this other scheme on foot,’’ he said. 
‘*The two don’t go together, for if they were 
found out it would settle the matter of the 
contracts for g 

‘*Well, I don’t know,’’ replied Mose. ‘‘It 
seems to me poaching, if there are a lot in it 
and if they are right shrewd, is better than 
the other game. With two or three boats and 
a lot of Norfolk wharf rats, who hate us like 
poison, and wouldn’t dare to blab, anyway, 
they could make a heap of money in poaching. 
What this Rollins says may hurt them or it 
may not. Not everyone’ll take stock in the 
word of a wharf rat like him. This weed is 
what gets me. ’’ 

He pushed ‘the pieces of broad-leaved sea- 


the beginning, from the day when business 
began to ‘‘slump’’ at the Tidewater Company, 
and brought his narrative up to the time that 
he landed on Shearwater Island. 

The three men heard him in silence. Then 
suddenly the Skipper burst into a laugh and, 
reaching forward, seized his hand. 

‘*T always knew you’d got learning,’’ he 
said. ‘‘That was a right smart plan of yours, 
and by gum! I think you’re goin’ to carry it 
through. Mose Little, you ain’t the man I 
think you are if you don’t help Will get his 
job.’”’ 

Wilfred looked anxiously at Mose. There 
was a twinkle in the oysterman’s eye. 


‘*T wish Tom Redmond would write!’’ | 
groaned Wilfred. ‘‘The poaching alone may | 
not help me, but everything taken together | 
would. ’’ 

‘Say, that reminds me!’’ exclaimed the | 
Skipper, jumping up. ‘‘There’s a letter come 
for you a couple of days ago; Barron brought | 
it down from Francke’s. I clean forgot it—I | 
was so took aback to see you. Maybe that’s 
the one you want.’’ 

He felt along the rafter above his bunk and 
produced a soiled letter, which he handed to | 
Wilfred. The boy tore the letter open and | 
read : 


‘said Wilfred, 


rest, and I’ll need a boat, too, if you 
can lend me one.’’ 

‘*Tf the boys can spare me, I’ll zo with 
| you,”? said the Skipper. ‘‘Can you rustle 
for yourselves a spell, Mose?’’ 

‘*Kasy,’’ replied Mose, and Asa nodded in 
agreement. 

**But I don’t want you to take the trouble, ’’ 
turning to the Skipper. ‘‘I 
mean to keep at this all night and all to- 
morrow morning. My job depends upon it 


| and yours doesn’t.’’ 


‘*Well, I’m going,’’ said the Skipper, with 
a@ grin. 

‘*You’ve got the grit,’’ said Mose, ‘‘but I 
reckon you’d find it easier to pick needles out 
of a haycock than to find all the boys. Skipper 





weed across the table to the Skipper. ‘‘I| ‘‘Now I see,’’ he said. ‘‘I thought there 
never see that anywheres but on MeNeil’s and | was something behind it, but I didn’t reckon 


I have been off on my | knows the marshes like a book, and he’d land 


son’s boat, and so I didn’t get your letter till now. | YOu alongside every boat in the fleet on the 
They sent it from the office, and I found it at home | darkest night you ever saw.’ 


“Dear Friend Wilfred. 


Handy’s bed. Did you?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ said the Skipper. ‘‘I’ve seen 
that weed come down in the ice when it piled 
up on the shoals to the eastward of McNeil’s, | 
and I never seen it anywheres else. Pete 
knows, too. He’s got that stuff in a bottle, | 
and he told me hisself where it came from. 
Ain’t I been saying all along that that com- 


you was quite such a ferret as that. 


Sure [’ll 
| help him,Skipper. I mistrusted that company, 
too, though Asa was kind of talking me over. ’’ 
‘*Well,’’ remarked Asa, ‘‘it seemed a good 
thing and plenty of others thought so. I don’t 
know as a little poaching would hurt us any 
if we had a contract signed by the company !’’ 
‘*But don’t you see that a company that’s 


pany ain’t square?’’ 
‘ ‘*Yes, but what are we goin’ to do about | 
it?” said Asa. ‘‘Lots of the boys have signed | 


honest is honest everywheres?’’ the Skipper 
exclaimed. ‘‘Just as a three’s a three and a 
four’s a four? That’s so wherever you find 
those contracts now.’* them. If they’re going to steal oysters with 
‘“Since when ?’’ asked. Wilfred. one hand, what makes you think they’!l pay 

‘*Since you was gone. This morning we out honest and square with the other?’’ 
had a meeting here and some of ’em signed| ‘‘That’s the point,’ said Mose. ‘‘If this 
up, though Mose was against it.’’ | dirty work is true, then I wouldn’t trust them 
with a busted dip net. But how are we going 





Wilfred uttered an exclamation of chagrin. 
‘*Look here, sonny,’’ said Mose, who had to prove the dirty work? I know that Will’s 
been eying him keenly. ‘‘Just what have you found this weed, all right, and that that Rol- 
got in for this company? I won’t say you lins fellow says there was poaching; but he’s 
ain’t tryin’ to do good, but what’s behind it? gone, and I reckon that scrap of paper he gave 
The minute you come down here you set your Will wouldn’t help you to find him. A yarn 





when I came back. The name of that company 
that cheated me and lots of others was the Rich- 
mond Packing Company, but they wouldn’t keep 
the same name, of course. Don’t you trust any | 
company with a scheme like that. They’re just 
robbers. That kind of business is dead up here. 
Everyone knows about it. 
that started to work it again would be run out | 
double-quick. It was just like the one you wrote | 
about. They got the beds for about half price and 
then swore they hadn’t ever agreed tohire us. We | 
took it to law, but somehow that part of the con-| 
tract didn’t turn out to be any good, and they put | 
a lot of Norfolk wharf rats up here who just drove | 
us right off our beds.” 


The letter added more warnings and ended 
with: 
**Business ain’t very good here. 


better down your way. 
the old firm, don’t you?” 


I hope it’s 
I wish we were back with | 


The lack of specific evidence in the letter 
disappointed Wilfred. Its rather vague asser- 
tions added little, he felt, to what he had) 
already told his listeners; but when he glanced | 


| determination. 


in 
And any company | | em all in a week. ”? 


| Take your pea-coats, boys. 
| you get through. Tell the crowd I’ll be at 


**And I will, too,’’? said the Skipper with 
‘*We’ll start this minute ; just 
as soon as we can pack the grub and water.’ 
‘*You’d better take the power boat,’’ advised 
**Rowing, you couldn’t get round to 


“*Tf I have any luck, I’ll get the men to meet 
at the company’s boat to-morrow noon,’’ said 
| Wilfred. 

‘«That’ll be at Round Basin,’’ said Mose. 
‘* Jaynes said this morning he’d be found there. 
It’ll be cold before 


Round Basin, too, and I’m back of you in this. 
‘If I see anyone I’}] do my share.’’ 

When they had stowed food, water and their 
| heavy coats in the little forward locker, Wilfred 
and the Skipper shoved off from the landing. 
The engine began its staccato refrain, and 
the power boat, trailing its light tender astern, 
| darted away from Shearwater like a fish. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































The strong-winged brant drive 
south in ordered ranks ; 
i And, though his woods and 
fields are bare and drear, 
Gray-robed November bows 
his head in thanks 
| For all the garnered 
plenty of the year. 


Ui 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


PPORTUNITIES should be grasped—but 
temptations are not opportunities. 


Tender is Earth and the humblest of things, 
Kissing the Feet of her Beggars and Kings. 


HERE is a boundary line in a man’s life 
that is called maturity; behind it lie his 
enthusiasms, and beyond it lies his tolerance. 
UBA finds life so sweet that it is fast 
forgetting the bitterness of centuries of 
wrong. Its 1916 sugar crop will be more than 
three million tons, and half a million tons 
more than it ever produced in any one year 
before. 
HEN you read about a man who has 
done great things in spite of lack of early 
education, think of the stories that could be 
written about those who might have done 
more for themselves or for others if they had 
gone to school longer. 


MONG the passengers on a steamer that 
arrived at Seattle the other day from 
Alaska were twenty-four dogs, traveling each 
on a regular passenger ticket. It was the first 
stage of the long journey to France, where the 
dogs will be impressed into military service. 


HE better roads, for which the automo- 

bilist is largely responsible, have given the 
bicyclists new opportunities. A bicyclist has 
just established a new ‘‘record’’ on the high- 
way between New York and Boston—two 
hundred and forty-seven miles in eighteen 
hours. 

ENERALLY speaking, it is hard to im- 

prove on nature, but those who have seen 
Niagara Falls lighted at night by electricity 
are agreed that the effect is far more impressive 


and beautiful than anything that daylight | 


affords. The lights, which have recently been 





reheated. When the eggs are again put into 
the rice, those that formed the bottom layer 
are placed on top. The chicks and ducklings 
hatch in from twenty to thirty days. 
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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


LTHOUGH the news we get from Vienna 
and Budapest is only that which the 
censors think it expedient to pass, it is 

clear that some very interesting domestic poli- 
tics is being played by the statesmen of the 
dual monarchy — particularly by the Hun- 
garians, who see the course of events daily 
strengthening their claim to predominance in 
the affairs of the nation. A strong party, 
headed by Count Karolyi, has already de- 
manded that the Hungarian Parliament shall 
assert Hungarian independence and take steps’ 
to negotiate a separate peace. That party does 
not by any means represent a majority of 
the people, but Count Tisza, the shrewd and 
able premier of Hungary, is using it to compel 
Berlin to deal with him rather than with the 
imperial power at Vienna. 

The support of Hungary is essential to the 
success of the German plans ; it would probably 
be essential to carrying on a purely defensive 
war. Now, the Hungarians are not, like the 
Austrians, German by blood. They cannot be 
held by any sentimental appeal to race soli- 
darity ; self-interest is the only thing that can 
bind them to the German cause. Since the 
virtual collapse of the Austrian military sys- 
tem, Germany must see to it that Hungary 
is protected against invasion. More than once 
Count Tisza has interrupted the German plans 
for a decisive campaign in the west by demand- 
ing that something be done to keep the Russians 
out of Hungary. A good many German mili- 
tary critics believe that from a military point 
of view the famous campaign of Marshal von 
Mackensen last year was a mistake, and that 
his troops if used in the west might have 
| foreed a decision there. But the political 
| argument was too strong; it would never do to 
give Hungary an excuse for seceding from the 
Central European combination. 

We read in the newspapers of the opposition 
that Counts Andrassy and Apponyi are con- 
ducting against Count Tisza in the Hungarian 
Parliament, but the probability is that the 
three men are working in substantial harmony 
for the furtherance of Hungarian aims. They 
have already convinced Berlin that they are 
the persons who must be dealt with, and 
Prussia is perhaps not unwilling to favor their 
ambitions in the hope that Austria, rather 
than submit to Hungarian domination, will 
be drawn into the German Empire. There 
are a good many influential persons in both 
empires who would be glad to see such a 
result, to be followed by an alliance between 
the enlarged German Empire and an inde- 
pendent Hungarian kingdom aggrandized by 
|some of the ‘southern Slav lands. Austria, 
| which, in spite of its present weakness, remem- 





marines across the Atlantic, it would be very 


mander to violate the engagements his govern- 
ment has made, in circumstances that would 
be sure to kindle ill feeling between the two 


already promises to entangle us in disputes 
and perhaps quarrels with the Allied powers, 
who are determined that submarines shall 
never be treated like cruisers and gunboats. 
The war cannot be brought thus to our very 
doors without measurably increasing the like- 
lihood of our being drawn into it. 

And, as we said in the first place, the U-53 
has grievously shaken our sense of detachment, 
of isolation from the Old World. The Atlantic 
becomes every year less of a bulwark against 
invasion, and more of a highway for the 
approach of potential enemies. 


® © 


THE COST OF ILL NATURE. 


UR neighbors furnish us with the main 
QO stuff of our conversation, and, if we 

think a moment, we realize that we do 
the same kindness for them. That is perfectly 
natural and justifiable, since it is only by 
observing and analyzing the life that goes on 
about us that we arrive at what knowledge we 
have of human character and motive, which, 
even so, with most of us, is very little. 

Unfortunately, speaking of others too often 
means speaking unkindly. Being men and 
women, those others have human weaknesses, 
and in discussing their actions those weak- 
nesses are bound to be discussed. Moreover, 
there is a certain sense of superiority in fault- 
finding, as if our seeing the fault implied that 
we were without it—an inference as natural 
as it is quite unfounded. And the follies and 
mistakes of others frequently furnish us abun- 
dant matter for wit and pleasantry, sometimes 
good-natured, sometimes ill-natured, but rarely 
of a character to be agreeable to the object of 
it. Jesting at our friends’ and neighbors’ 
expense is so easily devised and so quickly 
appreciated that few of us abstain from it 
altogether. 

There are some who do abstain from such 
jesting, who speak seldom of others at all, 
and, when they do, speak kindly ; who let rash 
deeds and speedily repented words pass into 
oblivion and emphasize only those acts that 
we all would gladly have done ourselves. 
Such people are not necessarily dull or unob- 
servant, either. Indeed, if, as- the’ cynical 
would have us believe, there is little good in 
human nature, it surely takes a finer and more 
active intelligence thus carefully to distill it 
out. 

And those who treat human weakness gently 
are the men and women who are sought and 
| loved by human weakness. We turn to them 





installed, are of more than a hundred million | b¢'s the glories of the ancient German empire | in joy and sorrow alike, confide to them our 


candle power. 


of which it was the head, will not willingly | 


| agree to this arrangement; but if Count Tisza’s 


| hopes and fears, unfold our lives to them. 
| The brilliant talker who minces his friends’ 


Papa ember the American shipbuilding | plans do not go awry, the only alternative | hearts to make a savory dish of gossip is lis- 


‘*boom’’ is bringing life to many Atlantic | 
shipyards that have been silent and deserted | 


for years, it is not confined to the Atlantic 
coast. In the Pacific Northwest there are 
now building thirty-seven vessels, eleven of 
wood and twenty-six of steel, with a tonnage 
capacity of 292,000 and a value. of $32,000, 000. 
MERICAN engineers and capitalists, act- 
ing for the Chinese government, have just 
begun work on the greatest railway under- 
taking that China has ever known. The plan 
calls for a line two thousand miles long, to 
cost more than one hundred million dollars. 
It will eross half a dozen mining and agri- 
cultural provinces in the central part of the 
empire. 
HEN pure water comes, typhoid fever 
goes. The Bureau of the Census has 
studied the health conditions in 73 American 
cities that have more than 30,000 population 
each and that maintain purification plants in 
connection with their systems of water supply. 
It finds that the death rate from typhoid, 
which in 1903 ranged from 41 to 132 in each 
100,000, in 1914 ranged only from 6 to 15 in 
each 100,000. 


| will be a definite admission of the superior | 
influence of Hungary in the affairs of the | 


| dual monarchy. 
* & 


THE RAID OF THE U-53. 


\ K THEN the Deutschland made its his- 
toric voyage to this country last sum- | 
mer, The Companion reminded its 
readers that not the least interesting thing 
about the exploit was the proof it gave that 
the ocean was no longer too wide for subma- 
rines to cross at will. We have recently had 
|more disturbing evidence on that point; the 
German submarine U-53 has suddenly ap- 
peared unheralded in American waters and 


tened to, and smiled at—and avoided. Hearts 
/are hidden away from him as far as poasible, 
covered close that they may escape mincing, 
and for that very reason he perhaps knows 
less of the things that are worth while. 

A quick and eager and piquant tongue is a 
splendid instrument, but the too free use of it 
is an expensive luxury. 


* & 


A MORAL HERO. 


MONG the innumerable heroes that the 
A great war has revealed, there is none 
who deserves a higher place on the roll 

than Lieutenant Colonel Elkington of the 





has sunk half a dozen merchant ships. 

The episode has not brought us as yet into 
any misunderstanding with Germany; as far | 
as the testimony shows, the commander of | 
the submarine observed all the promises made 
by his government to our own and sunk none 
of his victims until both passengers and crew 
were safely out of the way. The U-boats 
have as much ‘“‘legal’’ right to seek their prey 
off our own coasts as in the English Channel; 


| 
| 





HE Chinese in the neighborhood of Amoy 

have a curious way of hatching hens’ and 
ducks’ eggs. The breeder roasts a quantity | 
of unhusked rice, and when it is lukewarm 
spreads a three-inch layer of it in a wooden tub, | 
and places about one hundred eggs thereon; | 
then he spreads another layer of rice over the | 
eggs. Each tub has six layers of rice and five | 
layers of eggs, so that there are five hundred | 
eggs in each tub. Once every twenty-four | 


approach of war, we cannot assert that our 


British army. The newspapers have given 
his story briefly, but their accounts have done 
him scant justice. 

He entered the army in 1886, became a cap- 
tain in 1896 and a major in 1901. The last 
promotion came during the Boer War, in which 


he took a distinguished part and earned a 


medal with four clasps. Soon after the present 
war began he was court-martialed for some 
offense, the nature of which has not been dis- 


the service in disgrace carried with it the for- 
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If Germany continues to send its giant sub-| body that included Swiss, Swedes, Spaniards, 


Turks, Armenians and Americans, although 


easy for some careless or blundering com-| the officers were all French. From the very 


day the war began, the Legion was in the 
thick of the fighting. 
By personal bravery in the field, Colonel 


countries, and that might lead to war. And/| Elkington won the Médaille Militaire and the 
the decision of our own government that it| Croix de Guerre. © 
must treat visiting submarines exactly as it|‘*Valeur et Discipline,’? and was pinned 
treats vessels that use the surface of the water | upon his breast by one of General Joffre’s 


The last is inscribed 


staff officers. He was severely wounded .in 
battle—his knee was shattered by Maxim 
gunfire. ‘‘I am afraid,’’ he said, referring to 
what he humorously termed ‘‘fragments from 
France,’ ‘‘that it has put an end to my 
career in the field’’ ; but he glories in his ‘‘expe- 
rience of twenty-two months in the trenches 
with a regiment that has gained the reputation 
of having the finest troops in the world.’’ 

His pay as a soldier was at first one sou— 
that is, a cent—a day, but was afterwards 
increased to five sous. He never took a higher 
Prank than that of private. 

Such a feat of self-redemption deserved and 
has received its reward. He is again Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Elkington in his old regiment, 
for the sentence of the court-martial has been 
quashed. His commission has been restored 
to him, together with the right to wear again 
his British medals. 

* ® 


LABOR AND THE STOP WATCH. 


"Te fact that Congress has prohibited 
the use of ‘‘stop- watch systems’’ of 
scientific management in government 
factories and supply depots is a sign of the 
times that deserves more attention than it has 
received. 

‘The purpose of the various efficiency methods 
generally referred to by the term ‘‘scientific 
management’’ is to increase the production of 
an industrial establishment by eliminating all 
causes of delay, so that each operative may 
work continuously at his especial task -and 
with the least possible friction. There is no 
restriction upon his output, and for the in- 
creased production he receives additional pay 
in the form of a ‘‘premium,’’ or bonus. The 
results obtained by applying superior intelli- 
gence in planning the workman’s task have 
been astonishing. 

The objection on the part of labor to the- 
system responsible for such results has been 
slowly gaining strength; it is now clearly 
formulated, and, as this legislation shows, 
can make itself felt. It is based on the belief 
that scientific management is only another 
device employed by capital to exploit labor. 

One form that this exploitation takes, the 
opponents of it say, is in neglecting the element 
of fatigue. Anyone can speed up his work 
under pressure of emergency, but a man cannot 
maintain that pace week in and week out; 
and when the work is monotonous, —repeating 
thousands of times a cyele of uninteresting 
motions, —careful provision must be made for 
easing, wherever possible, the nervous strain 
that it puts on the worker. The objection 
has some foundation in fact, but it springs, 
not from the system itself, but from the abuse 
of it. True efficiency cannot be obtained at 
the cost of the worker’s well-being. 

Another way in which scientific management 
weakens the control that labor desires to effect 
through organization is that the premium 
paid to the skillful worker is fixed, not by the 
approved method of collective bargaining, but 
by the free decision of theemployer. Through 
such breaches in the defenses built up by the 
forces of organized labor they fear that they 
may lose all that they have won and held. 

Rightly understood and rightly applied, the 
methods of scientific management should ben- 
efit, not one party at the expense of the other, 
but the industry as a whole. In the end it 
will be found that both the side that misapplies 
those methods and the side that opposes them 
will suffer, for through its shortsightedness it 


- will have sacrificed the permanent welfare of 


the whole for the temporary welfare of a part. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.— Presi- 
dent Wilson spoke in Ohio and Indiana, 
and Mr. Hughes in West Virginia, Kentucky, 





although we are naturally startled at this near | closed, and was cashiered. His dismissal from | Missouri and Nebraska. At Louisville, in 


reply to a heckler, Mr. Hughes declared that 


rights or our neutrality have been assailed, | feiture of his treasured military decoration, | 45 President he would have warned Germany 


unless indeed it should turn out that the sub- 


and seemed to have closed his career forever, 


| that he should break off diplomatic relations if 


marine has been supplied with fuel and pro- | not merely as a soldier, but also as a man | the Lusitania were sunk.— Colonel Roose- 


visions from a station hidden in some obscure 
cove along our coast, or from a submarine | 


entitled to the respect of his fellows. 
It did nothing of the sort. Colonel Elking- 


velt spoke in Pennsylvania and Indiana. —— 
| John M. Parker, who was nominated for Vice 
President by the Progressive convention at 





tender like the Deutschland lying at the time | ton at once crossed the Channel and enlisted | Chicago, announced his determination to take 


within three miles of our shores. 


under his own name as a private in the 


hours the eggs are taken out and the rice; Nevertheless, we cannot help feeling uneasy. | famous French Foreign Legion, a military ; Mr. Norman Hapgood charged that Mr. Hughes 


the stump in support of President Wilson. —— 
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had permitted certain passages in a recent 
speech to be dictated by German sympathizers, 
and said that Mr. Victor Ridder of the New 
York Staats-Zeitung had admitted that fact to 
Senator Keller of Illinois. Mr. Ridder denied 
the charge vehemently. 

® 


ATIONAL DEFENSE.—President Wil- 

son has appointed an advisory commission 
of seven men to act with the Council of National 
Defense in the task of preparing plans for 
organizing and coérdinating the industrial and 
commercial resources and 
the transportation facili- 
ties of the United States 
in case of national peril. 
The commission consists’ 
of Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Samuel 
Gompers, president of the 
Federation of Labor, Dr. 
Franklin H. Martin of 
Chicago, Mr. Howard E. 
Coffin, a leader in the 
automobile industry, Bernard Baruch, a banker 
of New York, Dr. Hollis Godfrey of Philadel- 
phia, president of the Drexel Institute, and 
Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company. 





DANIEL WILLARD 


AR RELIEF.—The American Society 

for the Relief of French War Orphans 
has been organized, with the intention of rais- 
ing a fund of $130,000,000 for that purpose. 
—The President has directed a navy collier 
to take on the supplies collected for Armenian 
and Syrian relief and transport them to the 
stricken countries. 


HE MAILS QUESTION.—On October 

12th the reply of the British and French 
governments to the American note on the 
seizure and examination of United States mails 
was delivered in Washington. The note denied 
that the proceeding is illegal, and insisted on 
the right of belligerents to censor mail for the 
detection of contraband articles or illicit mili- 
tary information. The note recognizes that 
certain annoyances have been caused by the 
method of conducting the censorship, and 
promises to remedy those ‘‘abuses.’’ 

& 


Le gga WARFARE.—Nothing fur- 
ther was heard of the U-53 or other 
German submarines in American waters. The 
naval authorities made a careful search for 
possible supply bases on or near our coast. —— 
The German government is carrying on nego- 
tiations with Holland, Spain and Norway 
over the sinking of ships belonging to those 
countries by German submarines. It has 
promised to indemnify Holland for the sink- 
ing of the Bloomersdijk if it appears that 
the commander of the U-53 exceeded his in- 
structions. ——Norway has forbidden belliger- 
ent submarines to enter its waters except in 
case of emergency. e 

RELAND.—The commission that inquired 

into the shooting of Mr. F. Sheehy 
Skeffington during the Dublin revolt reported 
that, apart from the defense of insanity, there 
could be no palliation of Capt. Bowen-Col- 
thurst’s conduct in ordering the execution and 
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ONE OF THE NEW BRITISH ARMORED “TANKS.” 


in placing forged incriminating papers on the 
body.—Parliament, by a vote of 303 to 106, 
refused to pass Mr. Redmond’s resolution pro- 
testing against the present government of 
Ireland as incompatible with the ideals for 
which the Allies are fighting. 

& 


HIN A.—One of the first fruits of the new 
; understanding between Japan and Russia 
is the protest that both nations have made to 
the Chinese government against the conces- 
sions for railway and canal construction re- 
cently made to the American International 
Corporation in return for a loan of $60, 000, 000. 
The United States government was not con- 
cerned in the negotiations for the concessions. 


& 
ECENT DEATHS.—On October 12th, 


Otto, formerly King of Bavaria, who was | 


deposed in 1913 for insanity, aged 68.—On 
October 15th, Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, aged 66. 















. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From October 12th to October 18th.) 


The week brought plentiful evidence of the 
collapse of the Roumanian campaign in Tran- 
sylvania. Not only were the Roumanians 
driven out of all the Austro-Hungarian terri- 
tory they had occupied, but their own country 
was threatened with invasion by strong armies 
from at least two directions. We are without 
the details that would enable us to explain 
the precise character of General von Falken- 
hayn’s operations, but they were carried out 
with forces larger than the Allies believed it | 
possible for Germany to assemble. On October | 
16th Bucharest declared that the Roumanians, | 
having fallen back ‘‘in the presence of superior | 
numbers,’’? were holding all the mountain | 
passes except the Térzburger Pass, which the | 
Germans had forced as far as Rucaru, seven 
miles across the border. Rucaru is only ten 
miles from Cémpulung, the rail head from 
Bucharest. 

On the north also a Teutonic force was 
threatening to cross the border at Dorna Watra, 
which is near the border of Bukowina, and 
drive a wedge between the Roumanian and 
the Russian armies. Success in that direction 
would be most important, because it would 
isolate Roumania and probably lead to its 
speedy conquest. 

In the Dobruja, Mackensen’s force attacked, 
but the Russians and Roumanians stood their 
ground. 

With a view to relieving the pressure on 
Roumania the Entente armies in the east 
were especially active. The Russians began 
another forward movement in the direction of 
Lemberg, and as this record closed the fighting 
there was severe. The Serbs and French 
forced the passage of the Cerna River east of 
Monastir, and the British and French made 
advances in the Struma River region in the 
direction of Seres and Demir-Hissar. At the 
same time the Italians began fresh assaults on 
the Austrian lines on the Carso plateau. None 
of these offensives had the appearance of ac- 
complishing any very important results; but 
by maintaining continual aggression on all 
fronts the Allies hoped to make it difficult 
for Germany to collect enough men to carry 
out a real invasion of Roumania. 

In France the British and French troops 
resumed the offensive and took several lines 
of German trenches both north and south of 
Péronne, and the French occupied Sailly- 
Saillisel. On October 15th Norman Prince, 
another of the American aviators flying for 
France, died from injuries received in the fall 
of his aéroplane. 

Greece stil! continued to hesitate between 
the policies of King Constantine and Monsieur 
Venezelos. The King was reported to have 
said that the Germans would overrun Rou- 
mania in fifteen days, and that he meant to 
save Greece from that fate. Meanwhile the 
Entente powers formally recognized the Ven- 
ezelos provisional government in Crete, and | 
stood ready to recognize it all over Greece if 
the King remained recalcitrant. 

On October 1ith the French Admiral 
d’Artige du Fournet. demanded that Greece 
hand over to the Allies its entire fleet, that 
all coast forts be dismantled, and that all 
military supplies be turned over to the Allied 
authorities. The ministry made a formal 
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Why not accept it every time ? 

Of course you know and enjoy 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup as a delicious and 
nourishing dinner course, but if you use it 
only now and then on special occasions 
you don’t get half the good of it. Why 
not enjoy the full benefits of 
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protest, and then surrendered the fleet to 
Admiral du Fournet. The step was taken, 
according to the Allied press, because there | 
was reason to believe that the royal govern- | 
ment would use the ships and material ‘‘to | 
the detriment of the Allies.’? On October 16th | 
Allied troops occupied the Pirseus and part of | 
Athens, and that led to a strong public demon- | 
stration in the streets of the capital in support 
of the King and hostile to the Entente. 

The Reichstag met again on October 11th. | 
No voice was raised for immediate peace except | 
that of Scheidemann, the Socialist, and it was 
evident that he did not carry many of his own 
party with him. It is reported that Germany 
plans a new loan of $2,856,000,000, and Mr. | 
Asquith has asked Parliament to vote another 
war credit of $1, 500,000, 000. 

The French cruiser Rigel was sunk by a 
German submarine, and Berlin announced 
that the transport Gallia, sunk in the Medi- 
terranean with a loss of one thousand French 
and Serbian soldiers, was also torpedoed. | 
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(‘Success at the Bar.’’) Halfway Afflicted.’’) 


of 
firicles WILLIAM E. BORAH VISCOUNT BRYCE 














CHARLES S. SARGENT 
Director of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Harvard Uni- 


versity. (‘‘A Garden of 
Trees.’”) 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 
Scottish Public Man and 
Writer. (‘Pipes and 
Pipers.’’) 


A. W. HARRIS 
President of Northwestern 
University. (‘“The Future 
Education of Women.’’) 


GEORGE B. McCLELLAN 
Formerly Mayor of New 
York City ; now Professor 


at Princeton. (‘‘How New 
York is Governed.’’) 


WILLIAM JAMES 
DAWSON 
Clergyman, Author, Lec- 
turer. (‘‘Henry Ward 


Beecher.’’) 

J. HOLLAND ROSE 
Lecturer in History, Cam- The huge spool of paper at one end of the press unwinds rapidly and feeds itself into 
bridge University. (‘‘Na- the machine: the strip passes between the revolving cylinders on which the electro- 


type plates are made fast, and which simultaneously print both sides of the sheet. 


poleon and Wellington.’’) 


FRANCIS E. CLARK 


President World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union. 
(‘‘Hawaiian Life.’’) 


HUGH M. SMITH 
U. S. Commissioner of 
Fisheries. (‘‘Money-Ma- 
king from Water.’’) 


EGERTON CASTLE 
English Journalist and 
Novelist. (‘‘The Romance 
of Treasure Hunting.’’) 


LADY HENRY 
SOMERSET 
. Formerly President of The 
World’s W.C.T.U. (‘‘The 
Poorest Children.’’) 


SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD 
Publicist, and Writer of 
Famous Romances. (‘‘A 
Journey Through Zulu- 




















WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT DUNCAN McL. MARSHALL 
Former President of the United States. Minister of Agriculture, Province of Alberta. (‘‘The New Agricul- 
QAWMOUS (‘‘Young Men in the Government Service.’’) tural Schools in Alberta.’’) 
YS | THOMAS W. GREGORY “MARION HARLAND” 


Attorney-General of the United States. Novelist, Editor, Lecturer, Authority on Domestic Science. (‘‘The 


United States Senator from Idaho. (‘‘Obli- Formerly British Ambassador at Washington; Author of ‘The 
gations of Citizenship.’’) American Commonwealth.’’ (‘‘Great Men and Greatness.’’) 


JUDSON HARMON 
Former Attorney-General 
of the United States; for- 
mer Governor of Ohio. 
(‘‘Our National Extrava- 
gance.’’) 


DR.WALTER B. CANNON 
Professor of Physiology, 
Harvard University. 
(‘Modern Explanations 
of Giants and Dwarfs.’’) 


NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER 
President of Columbia 
University. (‘‘Is Amer- 
ican Higher Education 
Improving ?’’) 


THEODORE W. 
RICHARDS 
Professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity; Winner of the 


Nobel Prize in Chemistry, 
1914. (‘‘Atoms.’’) 
IRA REMSEN 


Distinguished Chemist ; 
President Emeritus, Johns 
Hopkins University. 
(‘‘The Wonders of Coal 
<Te."") 


RUPERT BLUE 
Surgeon-General, United 
States Public Health Ser- 
vice. (‘‘The Menace of 
the Common Cold.’’) 


ALBERT BUSHNELL 
HART 
Historian; Professor at 
Harvard University. 
(‘Old-Time Fur Trade.’’) 


“CHARLES EGBERT 
CRADDOCK”’ 
Novelist of the Tennessee 
Mountains. (‘‘Mountain 
Treasure Seekers.’’) 


BEVERLY T. 
GALLOWAY 
Dean New York State 
College of Agriculture. 
(‘‘Rice-Growing in Many 
Lands.’’) 


land.’’) 
DAVID FAIRCHILD 
— A. JAGGAR “ Director of Seed and Plant 
. $1 hen the paper goes between the revolving cylinders, which carry bl , and under i i 
pn sey fag oe i : whirling knife, which one — down at just the prestiny ‘le PO a strip Seog hiro ura te 
nto sheets. e sheets are instantly slid out and stacked on a truck atthe opposit 24 
rate ee Y . The oe end of the press from that at which the esse rca ~ i riculture. . ‘A Spadeful 
cience of Volcanoes.’’ of Earth.’’) 
REAR ADMIRAL CHAS. J. BADGER, U.S.N. (Retired.) CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 
Distinguished Naval Officer. (‘‘Lively Times on the Isthmus.’’) Traveler and Naturalist. (‘‘The Tribulations of Noddy.’’) 
FRANKLIN JOHNSON EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Theologian and Author. (‘‘Nominating Lincoln.’’) Widely known British Novelist. (‘‘A Kentish Hop Garden.’’) 
DR. C. W. SALEEBY WILLIAM H. PICKERING 


British Physician and Eugenist. (‘‘The River of Life.’’) Distinguished Astronomer. (‘‘Facts About Mars.’’) 
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The editorial department, the art department and—shown in the foreground of the picture—the 
editorial library, are found on the sixth floor of the building under a huge monitor skylight. 
Here editorial copy is prepared, contributors are received, manuscripts are read, proofs cor- 
rected, illustrations and decorations made and.the general make-up of The Companion arranged 








The fifth floor is given over to the executive offices, and to the subscription, accounting, adver- 
tising and special correspondence departments. It is here that the subscriber first comes when 
he visits the building to enroll his subscription, to select a premium, to make any business 
inquiry or to inspect the new home of his old friend, The Companion. 











HOMER GREENE, whose fine story, ‘“The Flag,’’ 

in the 1916 volume, was the most recent in a long 

succession of fascinating Companion serials, will 

be represented next year by NortH Forty East. 

of This vigorous and human tale is in Mr. Greene’s 

very best vein. It is a story of Pennsylvania life, 

ie full of stirring events and real people, and is emi- 
nently a family serial. 


JOSLYN GRAY is a new writer for The Compan- 
ion, who will be introduced to our readers by means 

‘ of a singularly appealing story, REUBEN’S PORTION. 
The serial will have equal interest for boys, for girls and for their 
elders. In ‘‘Rusty,’’ the heroine, the author shows keen understand- 
ing of a “‘high-strung’’ girl. 











FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK, whose stories, ‘‘Northern Diamonds,”’ 
‘*Black Gold’’ and ‘‘Wild Honey,’’ are fresh in the minds of our readers, 
will contribute THE CrystTat-HunTErs to the forthcoming volume of 
The Companion. Tom Winfield and Ellis York, in a search for crys- 
tals in the Tennessee forests, make unexpected and interesting dis- 
coveries. 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER is, as we need hardly say, one of The 
Companion’s most popular writers for boys. In THE PLATTSBURGERS 
he writes not only with his usual vigorous interest and reality, but 
with first-hand knowledge of the training camps, for he is himself a 
‘‘Plattsburger.’’ It is a story that reflects vividly the interest in that 
important national movement, ‘‘preparedness.’’ 


WILLIAM T. WHITLOCK has written his first serial for The 
Companion with the same power of picturing the West that has made 
his short stories so attractive. IN AuNtT STELLA’S POCKET is sure to 
be a widely popular serial, for its narrative of the way in which Aunt 
Stella, a brusque and childless ranch woman, deals with her brother’s 
orphaned children, is full of appeal, of agreeable people, of picturesque 
scenes and exciting incidents, and of much pleasant humor. 


RALPH D. PAINE, whose most recent contribution to The Com- 
panion was that delightful story, ‘‘The Whimsical Schooner Surprise,’’ 
will be represented by a vigorous serial, THE JITNEY FRESHMAN. The 
story presents a likable, energetic and ingenious hero who begins his 
college course with a total capital of eleven dollars. Every boy reader 
of The Companion will like Wallace Sanford, even if at first some of 
the sophomores did not. ; 


JOAN GOODWILLIE is a newcomer whose work will be warmly 
welcomed, for KATHLEEN’S PROBATION is one of the strongest studies 
of character that The Companion has ever offered to its readers. It is 
the natural and dramatic story of a girl’s conquest of her own selfish- 
ness. The setting is a school for nurses. 


C. A. STEPHENS, whose name in a Youth’s Companion announce- 
ment is bound to cause a nation-wide chuckle of mingled recollection 
and anticipation, will, in his serial, AT ANTICOSTI, take his heroes— 
and his readers—to an island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. To that 
half-mysterious place the boys from the Old Home Farm go to salvage 
lumber; and before they depart from it they have their fill of novel and 
lively experiences. 


JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ is the author of ‘‘An Indian Winter,” 
‘The Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin,’’ ‘‘On the Warpath,’’ and, most 
recently, ‘“The Gold Cache.’’ In his forthcoming serial, LONE BULL’s 
GREAT MISTAKE, Mr. Schultz reveals again his intimate knowledge 
of Indian life and character. It is the thrilling story of Lone Bull’s 
desertion of his tribe, his adventures and misadventures, and his return 
to his people. ; 


MARGARET JOHNSON will reappear in The Companion for the 
coming year: that announcement will be welcome to the many readers 
who remember gratefully the charm and quiet strength of her earlier 
contributions. The SToRIES OF A MINISTER’S WIFE, a group of four 
tales,—‘‘The Point of Contact,’’ ‘‘A Whiff of Salt,’’ ‘‘Salvage,’’ and 
‘*The Silver Key,’’—are chronicles of devotion and service. The at- 
mosphere and characters are delightful. 


ALICE F. DALY is a newcomer to the ranks of Companion story- 
tellers; but such is the humor, the fine family spirit, and the charm of 
the group, THE JANEY JoycE STorIEs, that readers, we are sure, will 
take author and characters and stories to their hearts. There are five 
titles: ‘“The Janey Joyce Limited,’’ ‘‘Palms Up,’’ ‘‘Aunt Virginia’s 
Box,’’ ‘‘The Heirloom,’’ and ‘‘Apple Balsam.’’ 


HERBERT COOLIDGE is an adept in reproducing the atmosphere 
of the Far West, and in writing vigorously and convincingly of Western 
character and adventure. In STORIES OF THE SAN DIEGO RANGE 
he has written four tales that are graphic and exciting pictures of an 
unaccustomed scene—a California dairy ranch. The stories are: ‘‘On 
an Unbroken Broncho,’’ ‘‘When Purp Barked,’’ ‘‘The Wise Broncho 
Cow,’’ and ‘‘Padwerta, the ‘Little Czar.’ ’’ 





The truck load of printed sheets is sent from the pressroom by elevator to the floor below, and 

there is fed into a folding machine. In a way almost uncanny the machine picks up the sheets 

with its rubber fingers, draws them into its interior, puts them together, folds them, stitches 
them and pushes them out at one side. 











The mailing room is busy every day sending out the hundreds of thousands of copies in such 

order that they will reach the near-by and far-off subscribers at as nearly the same time as 

possible. The filled mail bags, addressed to all sections of the country, go to the scales, then 
down a chute and by conveyer to the mail wagons waiting below. 
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When the electrotype plates from which the paper is to be printed come from the foundry 

they are flat. In the blocking department they are beveled and put into presses that curve 

them into the form required for use on the cylinders of the rotary printing press. Here, too, 
the cuts are blocked for use in the composing room. 
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On the pressroom floor there are 500,000 p ds of hinery. The floor is of concrete nine 

inches thick. Eight large rotary presses print the main sheets, and eight large flat-bed 

presses print the colored covers. As all the presses are run by electricity, each with its 
own motor, there is no maze of shafting and belting overhead. 














ROWLAND THOMAS, an old favorite, and a 
writer of powerful stories (Do you not remember 
the exciting ‘‘On.the Chimney Top’’?), will furnish 
Companion readers with a most thrilling adventure 
tale. Itis ‘‘In the Last Resort,’’ a story that has a 
plucky hero and a resourceful heroine whose exploit 
in an emergency was a most uncommon one. 


Writers 
co 
Short 


Stories 


MARIANNE GAUSS, author of ‘‘A Banker’s 
Judgment’’ and many other gratefully. remembered 
Companion tales, contributes two stories of typi- 
cally novel interest: ‘‘‘Shanghai Arrive Axola,’”’ 
the tale of the extraordinary circumstances that led a girl to give 
away her wedding dress, and ‘‘The Glass Slipper,’’ which tells how 
Janet’s queer foot cheats her once, but later helps her. 











E. E. HARRIMAN is a new writer for The Companion who tells 
delightfully vigorous and entertaining tales, full of understanding of 
our homely American life of farm and forest beth West and East. 
He has written a number of stories for the 1917 volume, including: 
‘‘A Resentful Cat,’’ ‘‘A Gallant Fight,’’ ‘‘Bob’s ‘Zephyr of a Scrap,’ ”’ 
‘“‘At the Edge of the Cliff,’’ ‘‘Out of the 


HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS is a newcomer to the pages of The 
Companion. He will be heartily welcomed because of his unusually 
appealing and natural dog story, ‘‘Quien Sabe’s Debt.”’ 


CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES, the chronicler of Mr. Ballin’s 
many adventures, and a gifted writer of tales of rugged characters 
in ‘‘the big outdoors,’’ has written four characteristic stories in ‘“The 
Strange Cargo of the ‘Little Muldoon,’’’ ‘“The Son of McCargil,’’ 
“The Last Hunt,’’ and ‘‘Tavish’s Lucivee.’’ Some present old ac- 
quaintances, some introduce new ones; all are full of entertainment 
and thrill. 


FISHER AMES, Jr., a familiar and much-liked Companion writer, 
contributes an adventure story, ‘‘In Number Three East Butt,’’ that has 
a coal mine as its scene, thrilling events as its substance, and a mule as 
one of the chief characters. 


BREWER CORCORAN, as readers remember from his stories of 
‘St. Jo’s,’’ writes for boys with a touch that makes his heroes and 
their adventures very real. He goes to a somewhat different scene 
for ‘‘Dick Hunt of Oak Royal,’’ a vigorous tale in which a young 

Southerner rescues a Northern boy from two 





Fog,’’ ‘‘The Reign of the Mad Fox,’’ and 
“Uncle Tim’s Strategy.’’ 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER will con- 
tinue the stories of St. Timothy’s—stories 
that have made that school a reality for 
Companion readers. In ‘‘A Lesson for the 
Coach’”’ the All-America half back finds he 
has something to learn; in ‘‘Absent Treat- 
ment’’ Clifford Daniels finds out something 
about right and wrong attitudes toward his 
teachers. 


ANDY ADAMS, cowboy, miner and writer, 
author of ‘‘The Log of a Cowboy”’ and of 
other books, has written for the 1917 Com- 
panion a pioneer story, ‘‘Sermons in Stones,’’ 
that will transport all readers—all the mascu- 
line ones, at least—straight to the mountains 
where the hero has his stirring adventure. 


WINIFRED KIRKLAND, whose list of 
attractive Companion stories is a long one, 
will tell, in ‘‘Protecting Peggy,’’ how a 
grandmother’s efforts to guard the heroine 
from the influence of her worldly cousin pro- 
duced unforeseen and entertaining results. 


ELIA W. PEATTIE, journalist, critic, 
essayist, writer of stories, and long a contrib- 
utor to The Companion, will give in ‘‘The 
Lion Light’ a delightful picture of two 
brave, wholesome, happy women in a light- 
house. It is a memorable story. 





This glimpse into the top of one of the big rotary presses gives 

an excellent idea of the cylinders that bear the curved electro- 

type plates from which The Companion is printed, and also 
of the blotter cylinders that work with them. 


or three varieties of disaster. 


RALPH HENRY BARBOUR, who is one 
of the best-known of American writers for 
boys, has told an absorbing and stirring tale 
in ‘‘The Two-Miler.’’ He recounts the trials 
and triumphs of that always interesting 
figure, a ‘‘dark horse.’’ 


F. E. C. ROBBINS writes tales of homely 
and humorous realism that have pleased Com- 
panion readers for a quarter of acentury. His 
stories for 1917—some of which are ‘‘A Writer 
of Fiction,’ ‘‘A Good Listener’’ and ‘‘Leav- 
ing Home’’—measure up to his best standard 
of whimsical humor and human appeal. 


SHELDON C. STODDARD, who long ago 
won a place in The Companion by his inter- 
esting, natural and wholesome stories of 
country life, will introduce again a familiar 
friend, the ‘‘Old Drover,’’ in his story, ‘‘Up 
Sawmill Run.’’ It recounts the way in 
which an angry cow helps in the discomfiture 
of cattle thieves. 


MARY WELLS, already represented in 
The Companion by half a dozen excellent 
stories, the latest of which was ‘‘Fisherman’s 
Luck,’’ will furnish a new tale, ‘‘The Testing 
of Tierney,’’ a story of the Civil War, deeply 
moving in its beauty and pathos. 





MARY ELIZABETH SEARS, whose story, 





LOUIS DODGE, a newcomer among the 

most successful American writers, will be introduced to readers of The 
Companion by ‘‘The Troop Dog,’’ a story that has two always appeal- 
ing attributes—a large share of excitement, and a dog hero. 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE, whose stories of the Carolina coast 
country are charming interpretations of Southern scenes and characters, 
will be represented by ‘‘Major Bohun’s Word,’’—a tale that furnishes 
a striking illustration of the old-fashioned planter’s fidelity to his 
word,—and by another powerful story, ‘“The Grim Raider.”’ 


MARY IMLAY TAYLOR, whose appealingly human stories, ‘‘Mary 
Ellen’’ and ‘‘The Escape of Pap Jubb,’’ appeared in recent volumes of 
The Companion, has written for next year ‘‘Aunt Lavender’s Meeting 
Bonnet.’’ The heroine of the story is a Quaker girl who triumphs over 
circumstances by means of an odd legacy. 


‘The Ink Spot,’’ Companion girl readers 
will remember, contributes ‘‘One Flight 
Down,’’ which tells how Elsie, supposing she had missed the party, 
went to it after all in a most exciting way. ‘‘The Price of a New 
Toy’’ is a story that will appeal to older women, as well as to girls, as 
an entertaining criticism of a certain failing. 


HELEN WARD BANKS, the author of ‘‘When Polly Pretended”’ 
and ‘‘Miss Susan and Phoebe,’’ tells, in ‘‘Mrs. Pepper Passes,’’ the 
story of how her heroine set forth on Easter morning from the Old 
Ladies’ Home and emulated Browning’s Pippa. It is a story that 
warns the heart. 


BETH B. GILCHRIST, who wrote for our girl readers that well- 
remembered serial, ‘“The Mixing Bowl,’’ will add to her list of charm- 
ing short stories these characteristic tales: ‘‘The Pink Elephant,’ 
“‘Agatha’s Errand,’’ ‘“The Peacemakers,’’ and ‘‘Nothing to Do.”’ 
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From the mail order department thousands of articles go out every year by mail, express 
and freight as premiums for getting new subscriptions or as sales to our subscribers. 


4 The Editorial Page 

( fee @ Impartial presentation of the important questions 
of the day, unprejudiced comment on current events 

and compact information about subjects of general 
epartment interest characterize the Editorial Page of The Com- | 
a panion. The page is not, however, exclusively | 




















humorous, sometimes serious. 





| 
| 
Current Events and Nature and Science 


These departments form a useful adjunct to the Editorial Page. | | 


Current Events is a digest of the weekly news; Nature and Science | 
records all the more important or striking inventions and discoveries. | 
The Health Article . | 


Perhaps more people who read The Companion turn first of all to | 
the Health Article, which is a regular weekly department of the paper, 


than toe any other thing init. This article is always illuminating, sug- | } 


| 
gestive and of practical value to every reader. | 


The Miscellany Pages 
Variety is—as of course it should be—the outstanding quality of 
the Miscellany Pages. In them are found humorous anecdotes and 
sketches, exciting little stories of adventure, bits of curious information 
and poems. The Miscellany Pages contain something for everyone. 


| 

The Children’s Page | 

One page The Companion devotes to the very little people. It is 

made up of stories, verses, music and pictures especially suited to enter- 
tain children from six to ten years of age. 


The Department Pages 

The monthly Departments contain in the course of the year hun- 
dreds of articles—many of them illustrated—full of information and 
suggestion. On the Boys’ Page are such things as games, stamp arti- 
cles, fishing, camping and canoeing articles, unusual ‘‘wrinkles’’ in 
baseball and football. On the Girls’ Page will be found a series of 
illustrated articles on decorative art, suggestions for entertainments, | 
new ideas for dress accessories, candy receipts, and articles on earning | 
money at home. The Family Page will give a great variety, such 





as ‘‘Law for the Family,’’ house and garden suggestions, games for | f 


the smaller children, dressmaking articles, and the famous Companion 
Receipts. 
The Pictorial Numbers 
Every few weeks throughout the year will come a new gift of The 
Companion to its subscribers—a big Pictorial Number, with extra pages 
of half-tone pictures that have timely, human and artistic interest. 


The Calendar 


The Home Calendar for 1917 is a twelve-sheet pad, with calendars, 
seasonable drawings and aphorisms, attached to a decorated mount. 
It will be given to all new subscribers, and to all old subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions for 1917. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Publishers of The Youth's Companion 
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The Home of The Youth’s Companion. 











. ° given over to the discussion of public and political | ,% 
affairs. Readers of it will find entertaining little| § 
essays on phases of life and character, sometimes| @ 
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eJaste 


a Matter of Course 
When Its — 


BUTTER-KIST 


The White, Crispy Pop Corn With the Toasty Flavor 


And when it zs Butter-Kist—the more the better. It is 
such a delicious titbit—such a clean, pure, wholesome food. 
It is so easily digested, so nourishing, so appetizing. 
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4 
‘i Butter-Kist Pop Corn has made pop corn popular. People who used ; 
to consider it merely as a children’s delight, now appreciate its food e 
me, value and its flavor too. Grown-ups delight in Butter-Kist as much as 
é children, and it will not hurt even those who have delicate stomachs. ® 
@ The white, fluffy, crisp morsels of Butter-Kist just melt in your mouth. 
$° _ 
' But Be Sure You Get Butter-Kist 
There is no other way on earth that makes pop corn like 
the automatic Butter-Kist Machine. It automatically pops 
the corn, removes the unpopped grains, toasts the popped 
A ones to an appetizing crisp and butters each one to just the 
t right proportion with pure creamery butter. No human hand 
e touches Butter-Kist. It is scientific, clean, wholesome. 
. There are Butter-Kist Machines nearly everywhere. If 
af there is none in your vicinity please tell us. Look for the 
ra machine like the one in the illustration and see that the 
z bag has the Butter-Kist Kiddies on it. Then you know it’s 
9 Butter-Kist—5, 10 and 25 cents everywhere. 
| 
4 Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 
+5 529-545 Van Buren Street mice 
3 dianapoli % Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 
‘ In polis, Ind 529-545 Van Buren 8t., Indianapolis, Ind. 
To Retail Merchants: Write or wire us Send at once, without obligation, 
x. today for our Butter-Kist plan for you. There your Butter-Kist plan. 
$ are still some localities where there is a heavy EE Se OD Dale Dey EO 
‘ demand, waiting for you to supply it. (228) gis 







































the old folks 
are right 
every night! 
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Parlor Baseball 


The New Game 
They All Enjoy 


Start something new. Try this intensely 
interesting game. Play everything from 
simple “Scrub” to a big league series. 
No ball knowledge needed. Fun? Well, § 
I guess so! Nothing else like it. 75 | 








cents at dealers; 85 cents by mail. 


FREE, One of the Runners 


If not at your toy dealer’s send us his name 
and we will forward one of the players 
used and full description of the game. 


1 United Games Co. } 
& 25 Chestnut Hill Ave., Athol, Mass. +f 
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“NAME” KNIFE 


This popular Knife 
has German silver 
bolsters, brass lining, 
a handle of transpar- 
ent celluloid on one 
side, a tortoise-shell 
finish on the other. 
The two blades are 
made from the famous 
“Car-Van-Steel,” the 
finest quality that 
money, skill and sci- 
entific methods can 
produce. Actual 
length 3% inches. 
We will place the 
name and address of 
the owner under the 
transparent shell of the handle free, 
thus insuring its return if lost. When 
ordering, both write and print the 
name to be inserted, thus avoiding a 
possible error. Allow several days’ 
delay in filling order. The “Name” 
Knife is fully guaranteed, and any 
Knife will be replaced if found de 
fective. 


How to Get this Knife Free 


The Companion “Name” Knife will be 
given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new yearly subscription (not your 
own) or sold for $1.00. In either case 


we will deliver free anywhere in the 
United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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RED OF BLUE 


By Abbie Craig Ti 
P os 
BLUE and perky daisy star upon its satin 

crown; 

A turquoise buckle shining where the brim is 
drooping down— 

Yes, child, your face is fitly framed and sweet 
us modesty. 

1 sighed, because it made me think of once that 

used to be. 


TI 
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They said the crimson roses would not suit my 
auburn hair; 

They said the yellow’bows would never do for 
me to wear. 

And I was tired, tired of blue. 
so long! 

Why must the primrose be so bright, the lav- 
ender so wrong? 


I’d worn it, oh, 


He looked at me and laughed at me as I smiled 
up at him,— 

For there were little azure flowers wreathed 
all about the brim,— 

And then he said, “Forget-me-nots, to match 
the bending skies; 

And each of them, Elizabeth, no bluer than 
your eyes.” 

A blue and perky daisy star—don’t shake your 
auburn head. 

I know the roses tempted you and what the 
others said. 

But wait a verdict from the eyes that mean the 
most to you— 

When next I put my bonnet on I was not tired 
of blue, 

2 & 


THE DIFFERENCE IN RELIGION. 


S for me, I think one religion is about as 
good as another. It’s mostly a matter 
of climate and race and tradition.” 

“That’s so,” said the other man. 
“Christianity is sentimentally attrac- 
tive. But what has it ever really done? 
It has broken down under the war. It’s 
no better than any other religion.” 

The world is small, and travelers in America 
may expect the unusual. The two men were on 
a transcontinental train. A man seated across 
the aisle who had the air of a foreigner suddenly 
leaned forward and said very politely: 

“Pardon. But your remarks, which I could not 
help hearing, deeply interest me. May I say 
why?” 

“Surely. Go ahead,” the first speaker replied, 
looking curiously at the foreigner. 

“Thank you, sir. I am an Armenian. I was 
born in Bitlis. Bitlis has about forty thousand 
people. Have you a town of that size you can 
think of in America?” 

“Just the size of my own town,” said the second 
man. 

“Take your town, then, and call it Bitlis; and 
say of your town these things: no hospital, no 
doctor, no dentist, no church except the mission 
and the Armenian, no press, no telephone, no san- 
itation, no water system, no library, no transpor- 
tation, no nurse, no public school. And that is 
your town, here in America. That is, you under- 
stand, my town of Bitlis in Turkey. 

“The one bright spot in my town is the Christian 
mission, which supports a dispensary and a school 
and the hope of life. During the recent uprising 
against the Armenians, in which over three hun- 
dred thousand of them were massacred, the mis- 
sionaries in Bitlis, aided by those in Van, at the 
risk of their lives saved me from torture and death. 
All my relatives were murdered and our property 
was utterly destroyed. My wife and children were 
tortured and burned alive in my house. 

“Do you wonder that I cannot agree with you 
that one religion is as good as another? Gentle- 
men, it is Christianity that has stretched out its 
healing hand to the tortured people of Europe, 
and after the war it will be the spirit of the Master 
that will build up life on the ghastly ruins. I am 
a witness of it.” 

The men who had flippantly dismissed Christian- 
ity in two sentences spent the next hour learning 
some wholesome truths about Christian missions 
and the heroes of the cross. The Armenian was 
helping the Bitlis missionaries raise money for a 
hospital in his city. The two travelers pulled out 
their pocketbooks to make a contribution. 

“Send it to the headquarters in Boston,” said 
the defender of Christianity. And they did, to the 
agreeable surprise of the treasurer. 
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THE BILL. : 


KNOW,” Olive declared, “that Iam not 
going to be able to resist that scarf 
much longer. Every time I pass it, it 
looks lovelier; it is exactly what I need 
to go with my amber crape. Lam giving 

pee-ax Doctor Burgess just three days more 

LEN of grace.” 

“Doctor Burgess!” Louise echoed. 

“What in the world has Doctor Burgess to do with 

a yellow chiffon scarf, Olive?” 

“Nothing directly—everything indirectly. I’ve 
been waiting two years for his bill and he hasn’t 
sent it. It can’t be more than four or five dollars. 
I suppose it is too small for him to notice, but it 
makes heaps of difference to me—the difference 
of a yellow chiffon scarf.” 

“But—I don’t understand,” Louise said slowly. 

“Don’t understand—what?” There was a touch 
of impatience in Olive’s gay voice: was Louise 
going to be puritanical ? 

“About the bill. You owe him for those visits, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, I owe him for those visits,” Olive re- 
torted, ‘‘but considering that I’ve paid him scores 
of dollars in my life, and that he has an income of 
thousands, I think that if he doesn’t send in a bill 
that’s his lookout, not mine. It isn’t my part to 
do his bookkeeping for him.” 

“T wasn’t thinking so much of Doctor Burgess,” 
Louise began; and then she stopped. 

“You might as well say it out,” Olive said coldly. 

“I’m going to—though you needn’t think it’s 
easy. Perhaps Doctor Burgess wouldn’t know the 
difference ; but you would, and so would everyone 
that came near you. I mean in the atmosphere 
you carry. It’s so fine to be through-and-through 
honest, and to make other people feel it. I often 
think that men like old Judge Norris must help 
more people than they could ever imagine. It’s 
So easy to let yourself slip. Z know, Olive, if you 
don’t.” 

“I know that you are a dear little Puritan, and 


a 





| Pll forgive you and love you again the next time I 
see you. But I don’t see it your way at all now. 
And here I am at the club. Good-by till next 
time.” 

It was a boys’ club, and Olive was immensely 
interested in it. She was giving a series of talks 


+ on “Heroes.” Halfway down the hall one of the 


secretaries met her. 

“O Miss Jordan, the saddest thing has happened! 
| Ben Hagan has been caught stealing. He insists 
that he wasn’t—that if other fellows are careless 
with their ‘stuff,’ anyone has a right to it. He 
knew it was Jim’s knife, but he says that that has 
nothing to do with it. He seems to have no idea 
of fundamental honesty. I wish you would talk 
to him and see if you can make him understand. 
They think so much of your opinion.” 

“Why, of course I will,” Olive returned. “Oh, 
isn’t it too bad? I —” 

She broke off suddenly, and flushed. 





“RUN, BETSEY, RUN!” 


| & & 

| 

RLAND is nine miles from Bangor, writes a 
} QO Companion reader, and Bucksport is close 
by. Toddy Pond is three miles from the old 
homestead where my ancestors lived for genera- 
tions. There my father toiled to clear his fields, 
| picking up stones until the blood ran from his 
| finger tips. There was laid the scene of many a 
| frontier adventure. 

| Not far away, in the early part of the last cen- 


tury, lived an old man and his wife Betsey. On | 


| the wall above the fireplace hung the old flintlock 
rifle that had been used years before against the 
Indians and British. Under it swung bullet pouch 
and powderhorn. In a pen behind his house the 
| old man had three hogs, fat and comfortable. He 
meant to kill two as soon as the winter set in. It 
was getting frosty, and the leaves were flaming in 
gold and red. 

“Nathan,” said Betsey one morning, ‘‘what’s that 
comin’ acrost the ro’d? I left my specs in the 
bedroom and can’t see good.” 

Nathan hobbled to the window to look. “I don’t 
see nothin’, Betsey. Where is it?” he said. 

“You’re too slow, Nathan. Whatever it is, it’s 
gone past the corner, headin’ fer the back yard. 
Better go see.” 

“Sho! I ain’t goin’ traipesin’ all over the place 
to watch every dog that trots in or out. He’s 
lookin’ fer scraps, most likely.” 

So the old couple settled down to read the weekly 
paper from Bangor and forgot the dog. Nathan 
began to drone along through the shipping news, 
when he was interrupted by a terrific noise of 
smashing and squealing from the pigpen. The 
old man hobbled to the back door and looked out. 
He came back wildly waving his arms and shout- 
ing at the top of his cracked voice, “It’s a bear, 
and he’s killed a pig!” 

“For the land’s sake, Nathan! Whatever shall 
we do?” screamed Betsey. 

**‘What should we do but kill the tarnal critter!” 

So old Nathan took the rifie down from its hooks. 
With trembling hands he poured out a charge of 
powder, selected a bullet and rammed it home. 
He struck the stock on the floor to make the 
powder run into the pan for priming, and with 
determination in every line of his old face he 
started for the pigpen. Betsey stood in the door 
and watched him go; his white hair floated out in 
the chilly breeze and his blue eyes blazed. 

The bear was tearing at the body of a hog that 
lay close to the fence. The other two hogs had 
rushed to the end of the pen, where they stood 
champing their jaws and squealing shrilly. Thrust- 
ing the rifle between the rails, old Nathan aimed 
at the bear’s head and pulled the trigger. There 
was a snap as the flint struck, and nothing more. 
In his haste the old man had left the pan open, and 
all the powder in the charge had run out. 

“Come on ’ith the powderhorn! Run!” he yelled 
to Betsey, and she ran. Snatching the horn he 
poured a new priming into the pan. Shoving the 
gun through the fence he again snapped it, and 
the priming flared. Over and over he primed and 
snapped, primed and snapped, completely igno- 
rant of the fact that there was no charge behind 
the ball. 

At last the bear grew tired of having the gun 
poked at him and the flash of the priming in front 
of his eyes. He looked up and growled menac- 
ingly. 

“Growl away, gol darn ye! Ye ain’t scarin’ no 
one. Ef I e’n git this tarnal gun t’ shoot, I'l! fix 
ye fer a hog-stealin’, mangy-hided, bobtailed son 
of a sea cook!” 

Finally the bear grew so much annoyed that he 
left his breakfast of pork and started to climb the 
fence. One more flash from the pan and then 
the old man clubbed the gun. | 

“Come on, ye old sneak thief!” shouted Nathan. 
“Stick yer nose over that fence and give me a 
whack at ye! Run, Betsey, run! One whack is 
all Pll git. Run, Betsey, run’” 

Betsey ran; ran with all the speed her old limbs 
could muster; and as she ran the bear rose until 
his nose slid over the top rail. He brought his 
nose down so that his chin hooked over the rail 
and helped a little in pulling his heavy body up. 
Just then the old man swung the rifle. 

The flintlock was heavy, its hammer stuck up 
straight and long, and the grip Nathan held was 
well out to the muzzle. Although his arms were 
feeble, some measure of his old power seemed to 
come back to them, and the butt of the gun swung 
over and down with force. The bear was holding 
his weight on both front paws and could not fend; 
neither could he dodge, and the hammer of the 
gun dreve full length into his skull. The bear 
dropped back on the hog, dead. 
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HIS LUCK. 


MAN from Massachusetts who recently re- 
A turned from an automobile trip through 
northern New England had a small mishap 
on the way home that obliged him to do some 
tinkering on the car. As the breakdown occurred 
in a pleasant bit of woods, the family found amuse- 
ment in strolling about the neighborhood while the 
head of the family made the repairs. 

He had been at work only a few minutes when 
an old man strolled up with his hands behind his 
back and prepared to watch the progress of the 
work. He asked no questions and offered no 
comments, but his face wore a friendly smile. 
After a time, having apparently grown tired of 
standing, he found a seat on a rock by the side 
of the road and continued to watch. 

“Live round here?” asked the car owner at last. 

“Ve-up. Lived here all my life; born here, in 
fact.” 

“Farmer, I suppose?” 

“No, not now. I used to be, but I give it up.” 








“Well, you don’t seem to be very busy. You 
have pienty of time on your hands, haven’t you?” 

“Ye-up; lots of it.” 

“What do you do now, if I may ask?” 

“Don’t do nothing. Hain’t done nothing for 
nearly ten years.” 

“So? Why, you’re in luck! If I did nothing 
for half that length of time I should be in the poor- 
house.” 

The old man’s face beamed with a glad surprise, 
and then, as one who knows his rare good fortune 
and values it at its just worth, he cried delightedly, 
“That’s where I be!” 
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GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVES. 


HE mobility of advancing troops and their 
ability to hold a position successfully depends 
upon the bringing up of supplies from bases 
beyond the reach of enemy shells. The task is 
still more difficult when sudden assaults call for 
heavy reinforcements of fighting men and muni- 
tions at scattered points. The motor truck has 
answered admirably upon many occasions, but 
railways, when available, are still better. Steam 
traction, however, is not practicable where coal 





AN AMERICAN-MADE LOCOMOTIVE NOW BEING 
USED BY THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


| and water are not readily at hand, and, besides, 
the coal-burning engine is not so economical as 


might be desired. 

The Russian armies have suffered from a defi- 
ciency of coal and steel locomotives, but they have 
made great use of small, light, gasoline locomo- 
tives, which are easily and cheaply built, many of 
them in this country. These sturdy little tractors 
are to locomotives what the army mule is to the 
horse. They are trustworthy and hard-working, 
and need little care. All they ask is narrow-gauge 
tracks laid upon almost any kind of roadbed and 
enough gasoline to feed their motors. The Rus- 
sians use them not only to carry forward supplies 
to the advancing ‘troops but to haul ammunition 
and food to the trenches. Each locomotive weighs 
about seven tons, but it can draw over a rough 
roadbed at least thirty tons of load. 

The tractors operate. on high and low gears. On 
low gear they do four miles an hour, and at full 
speed about eight miles. They can run with equal 
facility forward or backward. One of their good 
points is that the exhaust can be muffled, so that 
they make very little noise—and of course they 
make no smoke. : 

*® & 


CATCHING THE ONE FIFTY- SEVEN. 


DECIDED to take the one fifty-seven train in 
I the morning. I always take a night train, on 
the theory that I am saving time by traveling 
at night when I cannot be doing anything else. So 
I set the alarm for one in the morning. I went to 
bed early so as to get a lot of sleep, and some time 
afterwards I did doze off. When I woke I reached 
under my pillow for my watch, which I always 
take to bed with me on nights when I have the 
alarm set. It was five minutes after one. Either 
the alarm had failed to go off or else I had not 
heard it. Up I jumped and flew down to the tele- 
phone. The one fifty-seven is almost always on 
time, but it was a stormy night, when trains might 
be delayed. { 
Our telephone is not. a self-starter. We have to 
erank it. Idid. Central was taking a refreshing 
nap; but ten minutes’ steady grinding disturbed 
her, and she consented to “put me through” to the 
deppt; but she must have put the plugs in very 
feebly, for I could hardly hear the voice of the 
depot agent. I thought he said the train was three 
hours late. It might make up some time of course, 
and anyway I was not sure he said three hours, 
so I set the alarm forward two hours and again 
sought the arms of Morpheus. But Morpheus’s 
arms may have been otherwise occupied, for he 
evaded me. : 

The clock struck half past one, then two, while 
I lay and wondered if I did hear that agent right. 
No use to tell myself to relax and go to sleep, that 
even if the train whistled in I could not catch it. 
The clock struck half past two. A little drowsy 
feeling began to steal over me, and the alarm went 
off. 
I went downstairs. The clock had deceived me 
by fifteen minutes; it was only two forty-five. 

I went to the telephone and patiently began to 
wind. Noanswer. I continued. It was not such 
hard work. Whenachild I used sometimes to turn 
a grindstone, so I did not really mind turning a tel- 
ephone crank for a while. Still almost anything 
grows monotonous if you continue indefinitely 
without any visible result. Whethera half hour is 
along time or not depends on whether you are alone 
with your sweetheart or holding your finger on a 
hot stove. 

At the end of a half hour I quit ringing long, 
smooth rings and rang short, sharp jerks. That 
did the business. Central woke up enough to say, 
“Number?” Again she connected me with the 
depot, and inadvertently she stuck the plugs in 
good and strong. I could hear plainly. The agent 
said the train was three hours and forty minutes 
late. I tried to add three hours and forty minutes 
to one fifty-seven. It can’t be done. So I added 
it to two, set the alarm again for ten minutes past 
five, and went back to bed. 

I snuggled down with a sigh of relief; now fora 
real nap. I was almost in a doze, when heavens! 
I remembered I had not wound the alarm again; 
I had only set it, and forgotten to wind it! I went 
down and attended to that. At five minutes past 
five I woke and lay with my watch in my hand 
until the alarm went off. I rose and dressed. I 
did not feel able to call up to see how much more 
time the train had lost. 

In our town there are two ways to get to the 
depot: you walk or you take the bus; and since 
the bus man has forgotten me three times, I walk 
from choice. It was only fourteen below zero any- 
way, so witha suit case in each hand I fared forth. 
T reached the depot at five forty. The one fifty- 
seven came in at seven twenty-four. Of course I 





missed my connection at Waterloo for Des Moines, 
but what matter? I had not missed the one fifty- 
seven. 

; ® © 


ROADS IN CHINA. 


VERY Chinese road is a forced contribution 
E on the part of individual Chinamen to the 

public welfare. But nothing on earth is of 
so little interest to a Chinaman as public welfare. 
That he should be compelled to make any contri- 
bution to it is extremely galling to him. Add to 
that the fact that the road that is made across his 
land is still counted as part of his land when it 
comes to paying taxes, and you may form some 
idea of the reluctance with which the Chinese 
landowner gives up his portion of the public high- 
way. The very sight of neighbors and strangers 
making use of that strip of land brings the bitter- 
est resentment to his bosom. 

In order to lose as little soil as possible, he puts 
the road at the end of his field, where the adjoin- 
ing owner must share one half of the public dona- 
tion with him. But his neighbor’s land may not 
be of the same length as his, so that the two pieces 
of road do not fit together well. Chinese highways 
have a wonderful tendency to zigzag. 

The road is the exact width of the Chinese vehi- 
cle, It is true that carts must meet somewhere, 
but for such inevitable meetings no provision is 
made; in such case the drivers must turn out on 
the planted field. ‘To prevent that, the owner has 
cut a ditch alongside the road, as deep and as 
steep as a gas-main ditch in our cities, The driver 
on the road can neither turn out for the driver he 
meets; nor can he pass under or over him. Just 
how the two will pass is one of the many Chinese 
puzzles, which the landowner does not think that 
it is his business to work out. 

Constant travel over this narrow road causes 
dust, which is blown across the near-by fields, and 


| tramples the surface of the way down hard. Both 


causes lower the road perceptibly. As soon as 
the rains begin and the land has received its fill 
of water, the remaining moisture seeks the lowest 
level—which is the road. But one road is still 
lower than another, so that the water flows in the 
direction of the lower “highways.” The higher 
roads form creeks, and the lower ones collect the 
water into lakes. In any case, travel is out of 
the question during the rainy season. 

The action of the flowing water is not favorable 
to the roadbed. The water tears away the looser 
soil and cuts great gaps in the path. Gradually 
the roadbeds become well-nigh impassable. 

The farmer does not trouble himself about the 
uneven road; he is concerned with his field. In 
case some soil has been carried away by the 
water, he digs into the road and throws whatever 
soil he can get back into his field. It sometimes 
happens that a road is lowered as much as one 
foot during a single year. Next year’s rains will 
work still worse havoc; but why should the farmer 
worry? Public welfare is concerned, not he. If 
folks wish to travel by a better road, they may look 
for one. 

The obvious suggestion that roads be built higher 
than the fields falls on deaf ears. One farmer 
could not do it by himself. To find two farmers 
agreeing on this one issue would be too much to 
expect in China. As for the traveling public, not 
one of them would raise a finger to encourage or 
assist the farmer; that would help too many other 
people. The municipal government on its part 
has gh to do keeping the imperial highway in 
order; rural roads are none of its concern. 

Should the Chinese villager come to see some 
day that the welfare of the many is the welfare 
also of the few, and that service is worth while 
according to the benefit it affords others, these 
troubles will doubtless have an end. Meanwhile, 
traveling in the land of Confucius is, not a pleasure, 
but a penance. 





*® © 


INDIANS AND MEDICINE. 


HE Indian, says the Rev. J. Hines in his 

book, ‘“‘The Red Indians of the Plains,” has 

the idea that any kind of medicine is equally 
good for all complaints. He believes in drastic 
measures, and unless he feels the effect of the 
second dose of the medicine, he loses faith in it and 
gives up taking it. He prefers purgatives and 
emetics, but even in them the Indian is wont to 
discriminate, and he thinks castor oil is especially 
“good medicine.” 

Very often mothers would send to the Mission 
for castor oil for their infants and then come the 
next day and complain that the medicine had not 
operated, and that the child had done nothing but 
ery ever since it took the medicine. Then my 
wife would pour out another teaspoonful and hand 
it to the mother and request her to administer it in 
her presence. The child would object, as most 
children do, and that part of the oil that left the 
spoon would trickle down the cheek of the child. 
The mother, partly to remove the oil and partly to 
pacify the child, would give the child a kiss that 
covered the whole of its cheek, and in so doing 
would remove the oil with her lips and swallow it 
herself. Then she would lick the spoon clean, 
hand it back to my wife—and that is the way In- 
dian women give castor oil to their children. After 
witnessing this performance we had no difficulty 
in understanding why the child got no benefit from 
the previous dose. 

* 


CRUELTY TO THE ABSENT -MINDED. 


BSENT-MINDED persons—usually profes- 
A sors—have become common figures in the 
world of humor, but their adventures are 
usually so amusing that fresh ones may be wel- 
comed. In “Forty Years of ‘Spy,’” Mr. Leslie 
Ward, the well-known London artist, tells a good 
story about Lord Crewe. 

Lord Crewe’s extraordinary absent-mindedness 
was proverbial, and, since he was not aware of 
his weakness, other people often took advantage 
of it. He used to dine at the Athenzum Club, 
usually at the same table. Another member came 
rushing in one day to obtain a place for dinner for 
himself. All being engaged, the waiter was obliged 
to refuse the late comer, when the flurried member 
pointed to an extra seat. 

“Oh, sir,” said the waiter with apologetic defer- 
ence, “that’s Lord Crew®’s.” 

“Never mind,” said the urgent would-be diner. 
“Tell him when he comes—that he’s dined!” 

It is to be supposed that the man found a way te 
make the deception worth while, for when Lord 
Crewe arrived the waiter met him with surprise 
and quiet expostulation. 

“Have you forgotten? You dined an hour ago, 
my lord,” he said. 

“So I did,” murmured the poor victim, as he 
turned away and left the dining room. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


OLD FROSTY. 


BY B. S. WYCKOFF. 


OR a long time Katherine did not like 
F old Frosty, the goat. She and Spider, 

the little fox terrier, were the best of 
‘‘chums,’’ but who could be ‘‘chummy’’ with 
a yoat that has long horns and that looks as if 
he might have a bad temper? To be sure, old 
Frosty had never harmed Katherine or anyone 
else, but sometimes he shook his head as if 
he had half a mind to be cross, and once he 
had actually butted little Spider. Katherine 
could not forgive that, for Spider was not really 
plaguing Frosty—only barking at him in a 
friendly way. ‘ 

Every day they tied old Frosty to a stake 
somewhere in the orchard or in the garden or 
in the field near the barn, and there he cropped 
the soft grass untjl he. felt like having a nap. 
He was fat and well content with life as he 
found it, except that he never missed’a chance 
to hunt for something new to eat. And who 
can blame a wise old goat for not wanting to 
‘‘erub’’ along on grass all the time? It was old 
Frosty’s appetite for strange foods that finally | 
made Katherine like him better, until at last 
they became such good friends that even faith- 
fal little Spider thought that he had reason 
to scold Katherine for neglecting him. 

‘The friendship came about in a curious way. 

One day at school the teacher said to Kath- 
erine, ‘‘ You really must do your number exer- 
cises more neatly! The paper that you handed 
in to-day was a sight!’’ 

The teacher spoke sharply. Perhaps she 
was tired, for even teachers can get tired, 
youu know. Katherine knew very well that 
she deserved what the teacher said, but never- | 
theless it made her sulk, and while she was 
still feeling sulky she drew just as horrid a | 
picture of the teacher as she could possibly | 
draw. She drew it on a blank page in her | 
reader, and she meant to show it to the other | 
pupils after school. She knew that they would 
laugh at it. When school let out, however, she 
was thinking of something else, and so put 
the book into her bag with her other books 
without stopping to pass it round. 

When Katherine reached home that after- 
noon the first thing she did was to have | 
a good frolic with Spider, who as usual was 
eagerly waiting for her. She scarcely gave 
a glance at old Frosty, who was feeding in 
the grass near by, and she did not notice that 
she had thrown down her bag of books within 
the circle that the goat’s rope allowed him to | 
travel. 

A moment later she stopped her frolic with 
a sharp cry. ‘‘O Frosty, Frosty, you horrid 





old beast, what are you doing?’’ she called, 
and she ran as near the goat as she really 
dared to go. 

Old Frosty had poked the books out of her 
hag with his nose, and had begun to chew the 
pages of one of them. 





It looked like her reader. 





Drawn sy W. A. McCuLLouGH 


OLD FROSTY HAD BEGUN TO CHEW THE PAGES. 


Katherine glanced round. No one was in| 
sight—except Spider. She looked at old Frosty 
and thought hard. Should she be sorry or glad | 





THE NEUTRALS. 
BY FREDERICK HALL. 


Our teacher says a dreadful war 
Rages across the sea— 

Germany, England, Russia, France, 
Austria, Italy! 

But Pierre, Boris, Tony, Fritz, 
Hughie and | are friends; 

You see, we’re all Americans; | 
So there the trouble ends. | 





that he was eating one of her books? Should 
she let him eat it, or should she try to get it 
away from him? 

Suddenly old Frosty solved the problem for 
her by dropping the book to the ground, al- 
though it was plain that he had torn out one | 
of the leaves in doing so. Perhaps the book 
did not taste so good as he had hoped. Kath- | 
erine edged a little nearer and then a little | 
nearer. Old Frosty looked at her with mild | 
interest, and all at once Katherine knew that he | 
was a friendly old goat and that he would not | 
harm her. So she stepped quickly forward | 
and picked up the book that he had dropped 
at his feet-—and what do you think she saw? | 

The leaf that old Frosty had torn from the | 
reader and chewed into small pieces was the | 
blank leaf on which she had drawn the picture 
of the teacher! Katherine made the discovery 
with a little gasp. How wise old Frosty looked ! 

‘*Oh, I believe old Frosty knew !’’ exclaimed | 
Katherine. ‘‘Of course I should not have | 
drawn that horrid picture, and old Frosty 
has saved me from trouble by tearing it out 
before anyone saw it. Perhaps he wants to | 
be friends, after all. And really the reader | 
isn’t hurt a bit.’’ 

Then she walked straight up to old Frosty 
and put her arms round his neck and hugged | 
him, and old Frosty acted just as if they had | 
been friends all their lives. 

And from that day to this they have kept to 
themselves the secret of that missing blank leaf, | 
for little Spider never really understood what | 
was going on. And Katherine has drawn no 
more pictures of her teacher, and has passed in | 





| number exercises so neatly done that her 
| teacher takes special pains to praise her for 


them. 
* & 


NOVEMBER-TIME. | 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. | 


Things are getting shivery now, 
Frosty-tipped and cool; 

| like to have my jacket on 
When | go to school; 


Like to hang around a while 
In the firelight, 

Want the blanket on my bed 
Tucked a little tight. 


* Ice cream’s got a chilly look, 
Hardly worth a dime, 
Shoes and stockings feel all right— 
Good-by, summer time! 
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THE TRAIN GAME. 


BY EMILY ROSE BURT. 


‘“W’M so tired of riding on this train!’’ said 
I Milly, moving away from the car window. 
‘*And so am I,’’ repeated John. 

‘Shall we get there soon?’’ asked Katy. 
Milly, John and Katy were on their way | 
to their grandmother’s | 
house for a visit. Grand- 
mother lived in West 
Woodfield, a long jour- | 
ney on the train from 
the little white house 
where Milly, John and 
Katy lived with their 
father and mother. 

Milly was ten, John 
was eight and Katy was | 
five; so of course their | 
mother was along with 
them on the train. 

‘* Traveling is pretty 
hard work sometimes, ’’ 
agreed mother in an- 
swer to the three com- 
plaints, ‘‘but now I’ve 
thought of a new game 
that we can all play.’’ 

‘*Oh, what, mother ?’’ 
asked Milly, John and 
Katy in chorus. And 
Milly straightened up| 
her back, John straight- | 
ened out his legs, and | 
Katy even straightened 
out her pouty little face | 
until each one of them 
seemed like a different 
child. They all looked | 
at their mother expect- 
antly. For you see, 
their mother always thought of very interest- 
ing things to do at dull moments. 

‘*Well, first,’? began mother, ‘‘Milly and 
John may have my silver pencil and my | 
memorandum pad, and they may sit all by | 
themselves in the seat across the aisle, just as | 
soon as I’ve explained the game and we are 
ready to begin.’’ 

‘*Good !’? exclaimed Milly. 

‘*Great |’? exclaimed John. 

Katy began to look disappointed, so that | 
mother hastened to say, ‘‘ And Katy and I will | 
sit on this side of the aisle, and we’!l use some | 
paper and a pencil, too.’’ 

‘*Now we’ll have a baby contest,’’ went on | 
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LADY MOON. 


O Lady Moon, O Lady Moon, 


You do not seem so far 


As those who really ought to know 
Have told us that you are! 


The sun, as anyone must see, 
Is very far away; 


But all the sky, when night has come, 


Is nearer than by day. 


O Lady Moon, O Lady Moon, 
I wonder if to-night 


Within your rays of light ? 


Pe ne 


Some night, perhaps, you'll speak 
j to us, 
: If we but listen well ; 
: And if you will, dear Lady Moon, 


We'll never, never tell ! 


ORAWN BY KATHERINE A. MALLETT 
2 PU ’ 
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mother, ‘‘with Milly and John on oné side, 
against Katy and mother on the other. 

‘‘Sharpen up your eyes and watch from the 
window for babies,—big babies, little babies, 
good babies, bad babies, busy babies, quiet 
babies, —all kinds of babies. ’’ 

By this time Milly and John and Katy 
were all smiling—the happiest kind of smiley 
smiles. 

Milly and John were even hopping up and 


down in the aisle, all ready to skip across to | 


the empty seat. 


‘*Milly may write down the babies for her | 
side and John’s, and mother will write down | 


the babies for this side. We’ll begin just as 
soon as Milly and John are in their places. ’’ 

So Milly and John scampered to their seat 
and Katy snuggled down in her corner by the 
window with mother. 

And then the fun began ! 

By great good luck the train was just puffing 
through a big town. 

‘‘Oh—there’s one!’’ ‘‘There’sone!’’ ‘‘See 
that one!’’ burst out Milly, John and Katy, 
one after the other. 


‘*Does a baby in a baby carriage count if | 


we can’t see the baby?’’ asked Milly. 
‘*No,’’ decided mother. 
‘*Does a little boy about four count for a 


| baby ?”’ asked John. 
**No,’’ decided mother again ; ‘‘but you may 


put him on an honorary list.’’ 

Questions popped like pop corn. 

And how they scribbled, mother and Milly 
—faster and faster as the train ran slowly 
through the crowded city streets; more slowly 
when the train whizzed past villages and farms. 

Finally the train rumbled into a long, dark 
tunnel, and as there were no babies to see from 
the car windows, mother announced that the 
contest was over and that she would compare 
the lists. 

Here is the list that Milly and John made: 

Baby sitting on fire escape. 
Baby sucking lollipop. 
Baby sitting in gocart. 
Little tiny baby lying in carriage. 
Italian baby (we think). 
Baby boy playing with dog. 
A big baby swinging in a little swing. 
Baby in automobile. 
Baby trying to run away and being caught. 
Baby in trolley car. 
HONORARY LIST 

Four-year-old boy playing Indian. 

About a three-year-old girl carrying a blue 
parasol. 


BY EMMA S. FRANCIS. 


You see us while we linger here 





| WHAT A GOOD IDEA! 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 


When Johnny goes to a party, 
He says he wishes he 

For a while could be a camel, 
And then he’d happy be. 


For he has heard that camels are 
With stomachs well supplied, 
And Johnny says with five of these 

He’d feel quite satisfied. 


One for ice cream, and one for cake, 
And one for lemonade, 

And one for turkey and such things 
(As strong as they are made). 


Four might do at a pinch, he says, 
But five he thinks are best; 

The fifth he’d use next day, you see, 
For those would need a rest! 





| This is the list that mother and Katy made, 
and mother read it slowly while Milly and 
John looked eagerly over her shoulder: 

Small baby in mother’s lap. 

Golden-haired baby in pink rompers. 

Naughty baby teasing a pussycat. 

Baby helping mother weed flower bed. 

Baby being taken to ride by big sister. 

Little fat-as-butter baby, laughing: 

Baby in sandpile. 

Pretty baby in his creeping pen. 

Baby tumbling down. 


‘*One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
| eight, nine, ten,’’ counted mother on the first 
list. 

‘*One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ’’ counted mother on the list she and Katy 
had made. 

‘*Milly and John have won. The prize isa 
kiss for each of them from Katy andme. And 
Katy shall have one, too, from mother, as a 
consolation prize.’’ 

‘*Next station—West Woodfield !’’ 
the brakeman. 

‘‘Why, we aren’t there yet, are we?’’ ex- 
claimed Milly. 

**Not yet!’’ echoed John. 

‘*Are we?’’ asked Katy. 

‘*We surely are,’’ answered mother, gzather- 
ing up the pencils and paper and reaching for 

| hats and coats from the rack. 

| So, after all, it was a very happy Milly and 
| John and Katy that climbed down the train 
| Steps at the end of the long journey to grand- 
| mother’s house. : 


shouted 
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SWEETS 


A hundred thousand children give 
Their thanks on this fair day— 
For Necco Sweets so good, so pure, 
Have shown the better way. 


The better way to buy 
candy is to look for the 
Necco Seal. Then you'll 
get a whole bagful of 
joy. You just can’t help 
liking Necco Lemon 
Drops, Fruit Drops, 
Hoarhound Drops, 
Sweethearts, Boston 
Baked Beans, Neccoand 
Hub Wafers. They’ve 
got every flavor that 
pleases your sweet tooth. 
There are nine different 
offerings in Necco and 


Hub Wafers. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 








LATEST MOTORBIKE MODEL 


CHOICE OF 94 STYLES Colecrs ana) 


Sizes in the 
famous line of “‘Raager*’ Bicycles. There are eighty-three 
(83) others, also, shown at factory prices from $11.95, 
$13.80, $14.75, up. There is a Mead Bicycle for every 
rider, at a price made possible only by our Factory-Direct- 
to-Rider sales plan. 

ays—one 


MARVELOUS OFFER | 3°..." ’s free trial on 


— finest of bicycies—the “Ranger. We will ship it 
to you on approval, express prepaid —without a cent 
deposit in advance. This offer inbeotately genuine. 


WRITE TODAY ~ our big catalog showing 


ur full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia on bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It's free. 

TIRES, COASTER-SRAKE, rear wheels, inner tubes, 
lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all bicycles 
at half usual prices. A few good second-hand bicycles 
— in —_ to be closed out, $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER ENTS wanted in every locality to ride and 
exhibit a aaaae 1916 model Ranger furnished by us. 
not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get cur cat- 
alog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLASS PINS 


h, FACTORY TO YOU 
Ae" FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Special offer, either of these 
style pins, with any equal number of letters and 
qumerals, one or two colors of enamel. Sterling Silver, 30¢ each; 
$3.00 dozen; Silver Plate, 15c each; $1.50 dozen, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 19 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























50c. TRIAL OFFER for 10c. 


Best Kodak Developing. Any size roll, 10c. Six prints 
free with first roll. Or, we will make six prints from ~ 
size negatives for 10c. 8x10 Enlar 











ROANOKE CYCLE CO., 31 West Ave., ROANOKE, VA. 








Vaudeville Sketch- 
es, Entertainments, 
Material, Drills, Make- +. Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 77, CHICAGO. 


St | 100 diff. Mexico, Turkey, etc., 10, List Free. oa 
amps « wtd. 50%. I buy stamps. L.B. Dover, St. Louis, Mo. 


[E XC] aS 
GLUE 10: 


’ WHEN ANYTHINGS BROKEN 








7 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP C0., Toledo, Ohio. 
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SHE COULD SWIM. 


N swimming, as in other athletic exercises, men 
if attain a power and speed that women cannot 
equal. Nevertheless, a distinguished English 
athlete not long ago declared the disparity between 
the sexes to be less than in any other kind of ath- 
letics; and he added that if, instead of a comparison 
inerely of swimming, the question were broadened 
to one of capacity to take care of themselves in the 
water, he believed the superiority would rest with 
women. Because of their lighter bones and greater 
buoyancy, it requires less effort for women to keep 
afloat; and in chilly waters they are more resistive 
to cold than men. There are, indeed, few bathing 
beaches on our Atlantic coast where the latter 
| qualification is not often noted. In those less so- 
phisticated, tropical regions, such as the South Sea 
Islands, where men, women and children all swim 
like fish from babyhood in the tepid sea, it is, 
naturally, unknown; but the idea that women are 
| less competent in the water than men would be 
laughed at. 

Yet this exercise, for which they are so pecul- 
iarly fitted, is but recently a permitted pleasure 
for women—or rather for ladies—in Europe and 
America. Even sea bathing, except as the med- 
ical prescription of a doctor, does not date back 
very far; and for long after it had become popular 
and socially countenanced as a diversion, it was a 
startling and exceptional thing for a woman who 
bathed to swim. Nor was it approved by the con- 
servative; it was deemed too conspicuous and 
decidedly unfeminine. A lady in the surf was 
expected to be prettily helpless—to shrink and 
squeal and cling and jump up and down, clutching 
the bathing women or her feminine companions; 
for mixed bathing was not tolerated. 

A curious light is thrown upon the public atti- 
tude of the time by the letters of young Mrs. 
Amelia Austiss, written from the seaside to her 
family. She could swim, and did so, striking out 
boldly toward a little islet offshore, which at once 
caused a commotion among the spectators remain- 
ing on the beach. Some thought her bent on sui- 
cide; others that she must be a professional person 
connected with a show; but, oddest of all, some 
girls with whom she had formed a casual acquaint- 
ance at the inn where she was staying with her 
husband, jumped to the conclusion that she could 
not-be a woman, They fancied that she must be 
a youth in feminine disguise ; that her husband was 
her brother or her “chum,” and the masquerade 
a students’ joke or a wager. They were thrown 
into the utmost consternation that they had asso- 
ciated with her; and when, on emerging, she con- 
vinced them of their mistake, their cordiality was 
not restored, and the acquaintance ceased. She 
learned that they apologized freely to everyone 
for their indiscretion in having had anything to do 
“with a person whose public exhibition of con- 
spicuous and indelicate behavior so soon proved 
her unworthy to be noticed by females of nice 
conduct.” 

Swimming was still a rare accomplishment for 
women when Talleyrand made his memorable 
witticism, consigning to blue water the most 
famous of bluestockings. He was asked which he 
would plunge to rescue, if he saw them both 
drowning, Madame de Staél, the woman of learn- 
ing and genius, or the lovely Madame Récamier, 
renowned alike for her beauty and charm. Al- 
though the question was put in the presence of the 
two ladies, the ready-witted Frenchman was not 
disconcerted. 

“T should save Madame Récamier,” he replied 
unhesitatingly. *‘Madame de Staél knows so much 
that doubtless she knows how to swim.” 
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AN EARLY BRITISH FAILURE AT 
THE DARDANELLES. 





the time when Sir John Duckworth sailed 

through the Dardanelles and then turned 
round and sailed out again. It was in 1807, when 
Napoleon was at war with more than half a world, 
and when England had on the throne a king with 
an infirm brain and a ministry called that of “All 
the Talents,” which in spite of its name was 
wretchedly inefficient. 

The French were trying to come to an under- 
standing with the irresolute Sultan Selim, which 
was greatly disquieting to the czar, since, in view 
of the great victories of the “Little Corporal’ in 
Prussia, he could ill afford to spare any forces from 
the Russian frontier. So he asked the British to 
send a fleet to the Sublime Porte and compel Selim 
to give up France and make terms with Russia 
;and England. Accordingly, Sir John Duckworth 
was ordered to join Admiral Louis in the Zgean 
Sea and lead the combined fleets up the Darda- 
nelles to the Turkish capital, where, after securing 
| the safety of Mr. Arbuthnot, the British ambassa- 
dor, he was to dictate terms to the sultan. 

It is harder to sail up the Dardanelles than to 
sail out, because there is a powerful current that 
flows constantly from the Black Sea to the Aigean. 
There were no great steam cruisers then, and 
Sir John had to wait several days for favorable 
conditions. Meantime one of the largest of the 
ships, the Ajax, carrying seventy-four guns, unac- 
countably blew up, and some two hundred and 
fifty Englishmen were killed. 

On a February morning in 1807, however, seven 
battleships sailed into the mouth of the ancient 
Hellespont and bore their way up the strait. 
They encountered only a light and ineffectual fire 
from the forts. There was no effective prepara- 
tion for defensive action on either the European 
or Asiatic sides from the mouth of the Dardanelles 
to the city of Constantine. Had Sir John given the 
sultan a twenty-four-hour ultimatum and trained 
| his guns on the citadel, he need not have fired a 
shot. He would have accomplished the purpose 
for which he had come, and could have sailed out 
with his ships unharmed and himself covered with 
glory. But he was seized with timidity, and began 
unacecountably to negotiate and temporize. 

General Sebastiani, the clever agent of Napo- 
leon at the sultan’s court, encouraged Duck worth’s 





-| irresolution, and led him on from day to day with 


| specious promises. Meantime men, women and 
children, Christians and Mohammedans, were 
| working day and night to erect suitable defenses 
| along the famous waterway, until in no long time 





| falling tendency. A short observation, says Mr. 





St itl-starred campaign at Gallipoli recalls | 


| some length, because it is the only instance where 





| the whole shore as well as the forts of the Darda- | 


een were bristling with guns. 
opportunity had passed. He had made the fatal 

mistake of giving the Turks time to find their | 
leader. 


For two weeks the parleyings went on, while | play at cribbage, so much the better. 
the fleet’s officers through their glasses could see | fifteen guineas a year.” 





Duckworth’s | prayer, look after horses, and read a chapter in 


the constant arrival of cannon, ammunition and | 
troops. At last Sir John awoke to the fact that 
he was in a trap and had barely time to get out. 
Fortunately the wind was in his favor, and the | 
seven battleships began their ignominious retreat. | 

What a contrast between the coming in and the | 
going out! For sixty miles they ran the gauntlet 
of a continual and heavy fire. It was incessant 
and galling in the Sea of Marmora, and in the Dar- 
danelles it was terrific. There stone balls, weigh- 
ing seven and eight hundred pounds, snapped the 
rigging, broke down the masts and crushed in 
the decks. The roll of the artillery was deafening, 
and the smoke hung over everything in dark, im- 
penetrable folds. The humiliated admiral could 
do nothing but run, and, as the current was with 
him, he finally reached the A°gean Sea, although 
with a badly battered fleet. 

It has always seemed curious to the reader of 
history that Duckworth escaped the fate of Admi- 
ral Byng, who was court-martialed and shot fifty 
years before for just such another lamentable | 
error of judgment. The only explanation appears 
to be that this was a time of such multiplied fears | 
and panics that even so serious a matter as this | 
was soon forgotten in the more absorbing and | 
importunate problem of national defense against 
the designs of Napoleon. 
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A MUSICIAN AS A RANGE FINDER. 


HEN Fritz Kreisler, the famous violinist, 

W who saw military service in Galicia at the 
beginning of the war, was advancing with 

the Austrian troops between the positions of the 
Russian and Austrian artillery, his ear, trained to 
differentiate sounds of all kinds, detected a differ- 
ence in the whining noises that the shells made in 
their rapid flight through the air. Some were shrill, 
with a rising tendency, others rather dull, with a 


Kreisler, in “Four Weeks in the Trenches,” con- 
vinced me that the passing of the dull-sounding 
shell was invariably preceded by a flash from one 
of the Austrian cannon in the rear of the troops. 

As we advanced, he says, the difference between 
shrill shell and dull shell grew less and less per- 
ceptible, until I could -hardly tell them apart. 
Upon nearing the hill, the difference increased 
again more and more, until on the hill itself it was 
very marked. After our trench was finished, I 
crawled to the top of the hill until I could make 
out the flash of the Russian guns on the opposite 
heights ; and by timing the flash and the actual 
passing of the shell I found that now the sound of 
the Russian missiles was dull, while the shrill shell 
invariably came from one of our guis, now far in 
the rear. 

What had happened was this: Every shell 
describes in its course a parabolic line, with the 
first half of the curve ascending and the second 
half descending. Apparently, in the first half of 
its curve—that is, its course while ascending—the 
shell produces a dull whine, accompanied by a 
falling cadence, which changes to a rising shrill 
as soon as the acme has been reached and the 
curve points downward again. The acme for 
both kinds of shells naturally was exactly half the 
distance between the Russian and Austrian artil- 
lery, and this was the point where I had noticed 
that the difference was least marked. 

A few days later, in talking over my observa- 
tions with an artillery officer, I was told the fact 
was known that the shells sounded louder going 
up than when coming down, but this knowledge 
was not used for practical purposes. When I told 
him that I could actually determine by sound the 
exact place where a shell coming from the opposing 
batteries reached its acme, he said that that power 
would be of great value in a case where the posi- 
tion of the opposing battery was hidden, because 
it would be possible by means of it to locate the 
battery. 

He apparently spoke to his commander about 
me, for a few days later I was sent on a recon- 
noitring tour, with the object of marking on the 
map the exact spot where I thought the hostile 
shells were reaching their acme, and it was later 
on reported to me that I had succeeded in giving 
to our batteries the almost exact range of the 
Russian guns. I have gone into this matter at 


my musical ear was of value during my service. 
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D. C. M. : 


T was not the intention of the weaver, about 
I whom Tit-Bits tells, to pose as a hero. He | 

joined the army at the outbreak of the war. 
From “somewhere in France” he wrote home that 
among other things he had had a D. C. M. 

When he came home on a short furlough, to his 
surprise the mayor, councilors and town band 
met him at the station and conveyed him to the 
town hall for a banquet. 

Speechless, he went through everything. 

During the course of his speech the mayor said 
how proud they-all were of him, and that he fulty 
deserved the Distinguished Conduct Medal. 

Then a light appeared in the “hero’s” eyes. 

“Distinguished Conduct Medal!” he _ said. 
“What they gave me was a District Court Martial 
for pinchin’ a chicken!” 
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FAIR WARNING. 


HE Philadelphia Public Ledger says that a 
lanky youth persisted in sticking his head 
out of the window of a railway coach. , 

The brakeman, who was passing through the 
coach, saw him in this dangerous position and 
touched the youth on the back. 

“Better keep your head inside the window,” ad- 
vised the brakeman. 

“I kin look out the winder if I want to,” an- 
swered the youth. 

“T know you can,” warned the brakeman. “But 
if you damage any of the ironwork on the bridges 
you’ll have to pay for it.” 
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A JOB FOR A VERSATILE MAN. 


CCORDING to a London paper, the Lady’s 
Magazine for 1789 contained the following 
comprehensive advertisement: “Wanted, 

for a’sober family, a man of light weight who fears | 
the Lord and can drive a pair of horses. He must | 
occasionally wait at table, join in household | 


| the Bible. He must rise at seven in the morning, 
obey his master and mistress in all lawful com- 
| mands, and if he can dress hair, sing psalms, and 
Wages; 
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“aay GRAMO"’ BrUNSWicK, 
The Famous Home 
Table for all Carom 
and Pocket Games. 








re Own This 
Brunswick Home 


Billiard Table 


Our Plan Makes It 
Pay For Itself 


Playtime—after school and winter évenings 
—is packed full of royal sport for thousands of 
boys who have these scientific Brunswick 
Carom or Pocket Billiard Tables in their 
homes. Our plan lets you play as you pay— 
as little as 10 cents a day! 

Do like scores of boys who now have these tables 
—require each player to deposit a cent per game in 
asmall bank or fee box. That qu.ckly pays for the 
table without any cost to you. 

For life, speed and accuracy of angle Brunswick 
Tablesexcelallothersinthe world. Somestylescanbe 
set up anywhere and taken down quickly after play. 

Made of beautiful oak and mahogany, patented con- 
struction that lasts a lifetime—sizes to fit all homes. 


Playing Outfit FREE 


Send at once for our handsome color-book—“‘Bil- 
liards—The Home et.”’ I 
tells all about our 30-: 
the High Class Playing Outfit that we give without 
extra ye Cues, Rack, Markers, Chalk, Tips, 
Expert Book of 33 Games, etc. 





Send This Coupon * ~ \« 


For Free Book De a 


COLLENDER CO. 
Full soeeta, tables, prices and Dept AOY , 623-633 
own in our Yy Ss. 


= ail Wabash Avenue, 
free bi Mliard book. The cou- 
pon brings it—send today. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 


The B ie Balke- , @ Send FREE, postpaid, 


your color-book, 
Collender Co. sh “‘Billiards— 
Dept. 40Y 


vy * The Heme Magnet”’ 
623-633 S. Wabash ¢ 
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Eaten on 
bread, 
crackers, 
or toast. 
Fine on 
saltines. 


“T can wait 
for turkey—if I can have 


BEECH NUT. 
PEANUT BUTTER’ 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, New York 


Ask your dealer 


Try the New Companion Three 
Months Before. You Decide 


We offer four high-grade styles (both 
foot-treadle and elec- 
tric machines) with 
all the latest improve- 
ments and many ex- 
clusive features not 
found on any other 
sewing machine. 
— MONTHS’ FR FREE TRIAL allowed 

ea tii 

may be returned at pe expense > and your 

money refunded. 

NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 
charges to your freight station (in United 
States). No extra cost to you above our 

low factory-to-home Price. 

OUR LOW P ill surprise you. Our 
reer ng y system will age ore u a large 


igh-grade 


ms 
sowing me ABOUT IT. Write for our 
wag it event tive sowie Machine 
let to- postal will bring it by 
return mail. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 



























































NATURE GSCIENCE] ‘| 


6 igen QUEBEC BRIDGE COLLAPSE.— Once 
more a great disaster has delayed the comple- 
tion of the $17,000,000 cantilever suspension bridge 
for transcontinental railway traffic, which the 
Canadians have been planning for over half a cen- 
tury. The bridge is to connect the city of Quebec 
with the opposite bank of the St. Lawrence River, 
and will carry the traffic of eight railways and 
reduce the distance by rail from Halifax to west- 
ern Canada by 200 miles. For months engineers 
and bridge workers had been preparing the pon- 
toons to support the great central span, which «was 
the largest in the world, 640 feet long and 5000 tons 
in weight—the keystone of the whole work. It 
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was planned to raise it on girders from the pon- 
toons at the surface of the river to the completed 
buttresses of the bridge 150 feet above the water. 
According to the Engineering News, the first 
failure that brought about the disaster of Septem- 
ber 11th was at the point where the.suspended 
span rested on the lifting girders. Huge chains, 
with links of solid steel thirty inches in diameter, 
hung from the ends of the cantilever arms and 
supported cross-girders near the water level. The 
6000-ton span rested on those girders on a rocker 
bearing, but it was not secured by bracing. 
Through some breakage, probably the fracture of 
one of the castings by which the weight of the span 
was transmitted to the lifting girder, one corner 
of the span kicked or tipped the lifting girder, 
which was free to move laterally, as it swung like 
a pendulum at the end of the long chain. The 
motion was sufficient to tilt that corner of the span | 
off the girder, and to allow it to fall to the water, 

whereupon the whole span collapsed. Our illus- | 
tration shows the span in the very act of falling | 
into the river. 
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EEING STARS BY DAY.—Although it is an | 
old’belief that the stars can be seen in daylight | 
from the bottom of a deep mine, well, chimney or 

. other shaft, the Rev. W. F. A. Ellison maintains 
that it has no foundation in fact. Writing in the | 
Journal of the British Astronomical Association, | 
Mr. Ellison says that the invisibility of the stars | 
in the daytime is caused by the glare of the atmos- | 
phere illuminated by the rays of the sun; and that | 
there is no reason why a chimney or other shaft 
should sensibly diminish the glare. Even with a} 
telescope the visibility of stars and planets in the 
daytime depends greatly upon their color. Red 
or yellow stars are much more easily seen than 
white ones, and the telescope must be very care- 
fully focused, or even a bright star will be invisible | 
in the bright sky. The planets Venus and Mer- | 
eury, on the other hand, can be seen better in | 
daylight than in the dark, but most of the planets | 
are less visible in daylight than the stars. 


TANDARDIZING PACKING BOXES.—Engi- 
neers of the Forest Service at the Forest 
Products Laboratory in Madison, Wisconsin, have 
made a machine for testing the strength of boxes | 
of various woods and of different construction. | 
Since four and a half billion feet of lumber is used | 
every year for box making in the United States, it 
is well worth while to determine by experiment | 
what kind of box is best. The machine consists | 
af of a hexagonal drum | 

with sides three and | 
one half feet long, and 
lined with thin sheets 
of steel. Pieces of 
scantling bolted to the 
bottom form what are 
known as “hazards.” 
In making the tests, 
boxes filled with cans 
containing water are 
placed in the drum, 
which is then rotated. 
For convenience in 
observing the results 
of the tests, the sides 
and the ends of the 
boxes are numbered 
with large figures, and 
other numbers are placed at specified points. The 
“hazards” cause the boxes to be carried part way 
round and then dropped back to the lower level of 
the drum. Every fall is a fair imitation of the 
probable treatment that the box would receive in 
shipment or transit. The boxes are watched care- 
fully, in order to see when they give way and how 
many falls it requires to break them. Three 
classes of wood used for packing @ises have been 
made from the data thus obtained. The tests 
also show the best way to put a box together; 
for the number of nails used and how they are 
put in are important matters. Proper nailing will 
sometimes permit a saving in lumber without 
lessening the strength of the box. Cases with 


— ends are much stronger than those without 
cleats, 








AGNETIC CAR COUPLING.—The magnet 
: has been used for many years as a substitute 
for the crane in shops and yards where heavy 
objects of iron or steel must be lifted and handled 
economically. Now, according to the Scientific 
American, the Swiss railway authorities are using 
magnets to switch cars in the great train yard 
at Berne, Switzerland. The yard locomotives 
are of the storage-battery type, capable of doing 
a day’s work without recharging. At both ends 
of the locomotive, directly opposite the buffers 
on the cars, are magnetic buffers controlled by 
the driver of the locomotive, so that coupling 
and uncoupling are merely matters of turning a 
switch. Magnets energized by 440 watts will exert 
a tractive force of 7480 pounds. The locomotives 
have been in use at Berne for some time and have 
proved very satisfactory. They save time in 
making up or breaking up passenger or freight 
trains, and, best of all, they have greatly reduced 
the number of accidents incident to coupling. 
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Same HUDSON SUPER-SIX Again 


Breaks Ocean to Ocean Record 


On Return Trip Across America It Beats 
Best Previous Time and Establishes 
World’s Endurance Record 


The Same Hudson Super-Six Touring Car which ran from San 
Francisco to New York in 5 days, 3 hours and 31 minutes, started 
back from New York on its arrival there and again made the trans- 
continental trip in shorter time than any other car ever made it. 


Last spring the wonder record for the one- 
way trip made by a famous eight was 2% 
days longer than the time required by the 
Super-Six. 

No other automobile ever made the round- 
trip against time. Yet in both the going and 
return trips the Hudson Super-Six lowered 
the best previous one-way record. 

In a little more than 10 days the Super-Six 
covered 6,952 miles. 

Counting all stops, and slowing down to 
the speed restrictions of 350 cities, towns and 
villages each way, the average time from 
San Francisco to New York and back to San 
Francisco was almost 700 miles a day. 

In the last leg of the return trip, between 
Elko, Nevada, and San Francisco, heavy 
mountain rains were encountered. In the 
going trip that distance was covered in 20% 
hours. On account of the rain and mud, 35 
hours were required on the return. Under 
similar road conditions as were met in the 
going trip the return would have been under 
5 days. 


Hudson Holds Every Worth 
While Record 


There are no important world’s records 
which refer to a stock car that the Hudson 


Super-Six hasn’t won. The best former . 


records are too easy for the Super-Six. The 
events are too easily won. For instance, in the 
24-hour record, 1819 miles, it exceeded the 
best former record by 52%. 

And the Super-Six made the best time 
in the world’s greatest hill-climb up Pike’s 
Peak. The best time for 100 miles. The 
greatest distance covered in one hour and 
the fastest time for a stock chassis at the 
rate of 102% miles an hour. 








Limousine . 
Town 


Town Car Landaulet 





(All Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Such Endurance Is Convincing 

Here we prove again that. the Hudson 
Super - Six has more endurance than we 
have ever claimed for it. 

What can be more convincing than that 
round trip across the continent made with a 
Hudson Super-Six light weight 7-passenger 
phaeton? Previous records were made with 
roadsters and stripped cars, but the Hudson 
at all times carried three, and sometimes four, 
passengers, and with its baggage weighed 
in excess of 5,000 pounds. 


No Engineer Hopes to Excel It 
Remember that the Super-Six is a Hudson 
invention controlled by Hudson patents. 
A hundred cars have motors of like cylin- 
der capacity. Many cars have more cylin- 
ders. But in the Super-Six vibration has 


been reduced to almost nothing. That adds — 


80% to efficiency. 

The Super-Six is not one of the passing 
sensations. Ours is not one of those claims 
to motor supremacy which yields in a year 
or two to another. Mark what these records 
mean. . There is plenty of evidence now to 
convince you that it cannot be superseded. 


Save $175 Now 


For many reasons, now is the time to get 
a Hudson Super-Six. 

In the first place you can get delivery now. 
Last summer thousands had to wait, and 
thousands must wait next spring. 

Then by buying now you can save $175. 
The price will be advanced December 1. The 
models will not be changed. You get the same 
Super-Six motor, the same wonderful chassis, 
and the same beautiful body. Your car you 
get now will be identical with those we shall 
sell after December 1, except for some minor 
details. 


- $2750 
- 2750 


: 2. 2850 
Landaulet - « 2650 
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Three Hand Bags in One 


SIMPLE—STRONG—SERVICEABLE 


HIS Hand Bag is really one of the most useful articles for ladies 
ever offered our subscribers. It consists of a strong and service- 
able Shopping Bag, 10x 16 inches (A), which when folded once 

across the centre shortens its length to 9 inches (B), and an additional 
fold reduces the length to only 6 inches (C). The advantage of carry- 
ing a Hand Bag of this character is obvious. First, there is the small 
Hand Bag with inside pocket for change, railway 
tickets, letters to post, samples of dress goods, etc. ° 
Suppose, however, you are on a shopping tour and 
have madeja number of purchases? To carry these 
small parcels in your arms is tiresome, and besides 
you are liable to lose one or more. ; 






















Convenience of the Bag 


The convenience of having the Hand Bag here offered 
is realized by simply enlarging it to the length desired 
for the safe-repose of your purch it combi a 
Purse, Hand Bag and So ping Bag all in one, at the 
same cost of the ordinary — No more weary arms, 
aching with the weight of multiplicity of small bundles. 
No more frantic searching to see if you have dropped a 
package along the way. 

The Hand Bag is made of black pantasote, pebbled 
pai finish, and is very durable. It has a covered metal 

ame, wrist strap, inside change pocket, and is 





Cc 
lined throughout. 


fk 
Ny) HOW TO OBTAIN THIS TRIPLICATE HAND BAG 


= The Triplicate Folding Hand Bag given to any Companion subscriber for one new yearly subscription (not your 
own) and 40 cents extra; or sold for $1.50. In either case we will deliver free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, loston, 
Mass., as second-class inatter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 3 
Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payinent to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 

xpress Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail fs at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the !’ost Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


T one time medical writers insisted upon 

making a distinction between conta- 
, | gious and infectious diseases, but there 
is really very little difference. All dis- 
eases of either class are germ diseases, 
‘J rj ~ and are spread by means of germs, 











which are transmitted from the sick to here and there, asking where it hart and how 
the well either by direct contact, as in | much—in short, doing the best I could to satisfy 


the case of purely contagious disease, or indirectly 
by insects, food or water, toilet articles, toys and 
so forth. 

A few diseases are not transmitted from the sick 
tothe well, but are caused by germs that are found 
in the soil or on articles that are handled in the 
course of daily life. That is the case with tetanus 
and anthrax (malignant pustule): the germ of 
tetanus thrives in the dirt; that of anthrax is found 
in hides and wool. 

Formerly the belief prevailed that most diseases 
were spread by infected articles (fomites was the 
technical term) ; hence there was great ado about 
disinfecting merchandise and baggage, fumigating 
rooms in which a sick person had been, and de- 
stroying or disinfecting all articles that the sick 
person had handled, The last precaution is still 
regarded as necessary in the case of such a dis- 
ease as typhoid fever; but it is seldom necessary 
to disinfect the baggage of persons arriving at 
quarantine, even if they come from an infected 
port. When a ship’s hold is disinfected by steam, 
or burning sulphur, it is usually done to kill the 
insects_or the rats that may harbor the germs of 
yellow fever, plague or other diseases. 

Insects are the greatest enemy of man in the 
way of disseminating disease ; typhus fever, mala- 
ria, yellow fever, the plague and a host of tropical 


stormy little voice. And it Gid not take her long 
to decide that Marjory should go to Flo’s party in 
a new—a perfectly new—pink dress! 


* © 


TOMMY ATKINS’S “CLOSE SHAVES.” 


Tess vastness of the operations in the early 
days of the “great retreat” of the British army 
in August, 1914, the uncertainty of the general 

staff itself about what was happening in some 

quarters of the field, and the universal ignorance ~ 
of the rank and file about what had happened else- 

where than in their own immediate vicinity, all 

tended to discourage the troops. 

For a time, says Mr. Frederic Coleman in his 
book, ‘‘From Mons to Ypres,” I was to act as usher 
at a point a bit north of Saint-Quentin. Placed on 
the road by a staff officer, and told where the men 
of the various units were to be directed, I chose | 
to stand by a French lady who, with her daughters, | 
was supplying coffee, steaming hot, to the passing 
Tommies. | 

Never shall I forget that staff officer's parting | 
instructions, ‘Cheer them up as you keep them | 
on the move,” he said. “They are very down- | 
hearted. Tell ’em where to go, and cheer ’em up 
—cheer ’em up.” | 

Of all the jobs that have ever falien to my lot, I | 
thought, this promises to be one of the most hope- 
less. Cheer them up, indeed! A fine atmosphere | 

H 





this, for cheer! Ragged and muddy and footsore 
they looked, straggling along. 

The first man who caught my attention particu- 
larly was a tall captain, an old acquaintance. He 
showed me his service cap, through the crown of 
which two neat bullet holes had been drilled. Both - 
of the bullets had missed their mark, although one 
had ploughed a slight furrow along his scalp and 
left an angry red welt. 

No one had examined his head to find what 
damage had been caused, and he asked me to in- 
vestigate. He bent over, and I poked my finger 


his thirst for information. 

As I was intent on my amateur probing a voice 
from behind commented, ‘‘A close shave the little 
divil made that toime, sure!” Turning at the soft 
brogue, what was my surprise to see a Jock, in a 
kilt that looked as if its wearer had been roted 
in the mud. He was capless, his shock of red hair 
stood on end, and his blue Irish eyes twinkled 
merrily. I was genuinely surprised. It was before 
I had learned that an Irishman in a Scotch regi- | 
ment is no rara avis. | 

As if entering himself in a competition of close 
shaves, the Irishman held his right ear between 
his thumb and finger. ‘And what do-ye think of 
that?” he queried. 

Right through the lobe of his ear, close to his 
cheek, a Mauser bullet had drilled a clean hole, 
“Close, that, I’m thinkin’,’’ he said, ‘and I niver 
knew how close me ear was to me head till that 
thing come along.” 

The’ burst of laughter from the group that had 
gathered was infectious. The boys trailed off to- 
gether, chatting over other stories of close shaves, 
and leaving me thankful that the Irish lad had 
come by, cheered that lot up, and so saved me the 
task. 

> & 


BIRD CHIVALRY. 





diseases are chiefly spread by them, and many 
other diseases are occasionally so carried. But 
man himself is often the innocent carrier of infec- 
tion, and the recent discovery that an apparently 
healthy person may harbor the germs of infectious 
disease and transmit them to others with whom he 
comes into contact has presented a difficult prob- 
lem to the sanitarian. An insect that carries the 
germ of an infectious disease can be killed if we 
ean get at it, but a man who is doing the same 
thing must be treated with more consideration; 
and how to prevent him from sowing the germs 
broadcast without killing him or keeping him 
locked up is a puzzle that the physicians have not 
yet solved. 
& & 


LITTLE SISTER’S GOWNS. 


B HE blue voile will make Marjory a lovely 
“| little party gown. I’ll help, and we'll 

get it fixed for Flo Becker’s party. 

How shall you like that, Kitten?” 
Marjory’s lips were set in a mutinous 








- 








Ora line, and her brown eyes were sombre. | 
[EA “IT don’t want to go to the party!” | 


she cried. “I hate Flo Becker’s party!” 

Shirley looked at her little sister in utter be- 
wilderment. Marjory had never been like that 
before. ‘‘Why, Kitten!” she exclaimed. She was 
so much surprised that she did not notice several 
things—that niother had not seemed surprised at 
all, for example, and that she was looking at 
Shirley herself rather than at Marjory. 

But Marjory was speaking at last. “I don’t 
care! You’d hate parties, too, if you had to wear 
made-over dresses all the time, that everyone 
knew, no matter how you fixed them up!” 

“But, dear—you see why it is. There isn’t much 
money, and a little girl’s dresses couldn’t be made 
over for a grown-up sister, could they? If you 
were the grown-up and I only eleven, it would be 
the other way round, you see.” 

“But it isn’t!” Marjory insisted. “And I’ve 
wanted a pink dress forever, and it’s just blue— 


blue—blue! I never chose a party dress in my | 


life! How should you like it yourself, Shirley 
Reeves?” 


Shirley was thinking, and her face flushed as she ! 


thought. Would not she hate it just as Marjory 
hated it? Shirley was honest, if she was spoiled. 


She would hate it! But there was money enough ; 
for only one new dress, and she had to have it | 


because she had worn the two she had until every- 
one knew them by heart. There simply was not 
any other way. 

“Wait till you’re grown up, Kitten; then you’ll 


choose your own gowns,” she said. “Sister is ten | 


whole years older than you, you know. And 
gowns are necessary for big sisters in a way that 
they aren’t for little ones.” 

“T’d just like to have you change places once!” 
Marjory cried passionately, as she ran out of the 
room. 

Shirley glanced over at her mother. ‘Marjory is 
getting a little bit difficult, isn’t she?” she asked 
lightly. 

But to her surprise, mother did not answer. 
Shirley sat looking at her in astonishment a mo- 
ment; then with a flaming face she put down her 
work and went up to her room. For mother to 
think her selfish, when she got along with half the 
clothes most of her friends had! She should like 
to have mother herself try it once — 

The words sounded like an echo. They aere 
an echo. She heard them again in Marjory’s 





| JN a recent issue of The Companion, writes a 
I friend, I read of the extremely impolite ways | 
of the cardinal. I was much disappointed, for | 

| I had always supposed Mr. Cardinal to be a South- | 
| ern gentleman, chivalrous and polite. | 

My observation has taught me that all birds are | 
not so impolite to their mates as the cardinal | 
proved to be. | 

I fed the birds all last winter—suet, cracked | 
nuts, seeds and crumbs. A pair of bluejays came | 
every morning for their breakfast. They nevér | 
quarreled, but divided everything in the most ami- 
cable way. One morning while they were eating, 
the neighbor’s cat frightened them away. Tie 
next day Mrs. Jay absolutely refused to come down 
to the ground to eat. She sat high up in a large 
maple tree and looked longingly at the breakfast, 
but would not come down. Her mate flew from 
the ground to her perch and back again several 
times, coaxing in a low, soft voice, but all in vain. 
At last he flew to the ground, picked up the largest 
piece of bread he could find and carried it to her. 
This he did several times, until she had eaten her 
fill, when they both flew away. 

When the first warm spring days came, I placed 
a large pan of water under a big lilac bush, where 
| the birds could bathe and drink. 
| One warm morning Mr. Robin came, and had 
| just started to take his cold plunge when Mrs. | 
| Robin appeared on the scene. Mr. Robin imme- | 
| diately flew out on the grass and waited patiently 
| until his spouse had refreshed herself with a bath 
| anda drink; then he flew into the pan and finished 
| his own ablutions. 








FORESIGHT. 
| A CERTAIN hard-working farmer had sent his 





| son to a good preparatory school so that 
he might early begin to receive the best 
instruction. For his study of music the boy had to 
have a violin, but he was such a little fellow that | 
his teacher thought that a so-called “half violin” 
was all that was necessary for him. According to | 
; the Meggendorfer Blitter, the father, whose re- | 
| sources had been sadly taxed, was loath to part | 
with the money for the instrument, but finally did | 
so. | 
The boy made rapid progress, and became so | 
proficient that a half violin was no longer good | 
enough for him. Again he went to the music store | 
with his father, to whom the salesman showed the | 
entire stock of violins. The parent was appar- 
ently dissatisfied with all of them, and his gaze 
wandered round the shop seeking for something | 
better. Finally he saw a violoncello. | 
“We'll take that huge violin there,” said he, as | 


“The boy won’t outgrow that right away!” 
& & 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL. 


JACKKNIFE lost in the bushes, a search 
A and an insinuation of theft had precipitated 
a noisy quarrel among the boys of Mutton 
Hollow school. The teacher was investigating 
the affair. 
“Budd,” she began, “did you lose your knife?” 
Budd nodded. ; 
“And you accused Tom Withers of taking it?” 
“Ain’t a-sayin’ nobody took nothing,” explained | 
Budd gruffly. “All I say is that ’d have found | 








| the knife ef Tom hadn’t of helped me hunt fer it.’’ 





When 
The Doctor 
Says “Quit” 


—many tea or coffee drink- 
ers find themselves in the 
grip of a “habit” and think 
they can’t. But they can— 
easily—by changing to the 
delicious, pure food-drink, 


POSTUM 


This fine cereal beverage 
contains true nourishment, 
but no caffeine, as do tea 
and coffee. 


Postum makes for com- 


fort, health, and efficiency. 


“There’s a Reason” 














Why not get up a real 
musical show ? 


F you are like the boys and girls we know, 
you enjoy nothing better than managing 
and staging a good show. You know that 

if it is well managed you can make money 
out of it for your club and have a lot of fun 
yourself. Any good music teacher will be glad 
to help you. It is much more fun than work. 


Here are two dandy operettas that 
_ can be given at little expense: 


THE PENNANT 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 


Price 75 cents 
(For Boys and Girls over 14 Years of Age) 


HE PENNANT is a rousing story of col- 

lege life, with the real punch. The plot 

ceutres in the attempts of an ambitious 
American mother to marry her daughter. 
Doris,-to an adventurous English Nobleman. 
Doris is in love with a college senior, Jack 
Lawson, captain of the winning football team, 
aud eventually marries him. The dialogue is 
sparkling and witty and there is plenty of 
comedy. One of the most successful American 
operettas ever published. 


The second operetta is 


THE ISLE OF JEWELS 
By George L. Spaulding 
Price 50 cents 
(For Little Boys and Girls) 


HIS operetta celebrates the birthday of 

Princess Sapphire, who dwells on the 

Isle of Jewels. The characters are King 
Diamond, his wife and daughter, Willie Wise, 
a mortal, Lord Topaz, Lord Agate and officers 
of the king's body guard. 

The way to start is to order a copy to-day 
and make plans right away with your boy and 
girlfriends. Acting is great fun and the sing- 
ing is as easy as singing ‘Hail Columbia.” 


THEO. PRESSER CO, Philadelphia, Pa. 











asmile of satisfaction spread over his countenance. |. 


Get best results from all your tools by 
always oiling with 3-in-One. Lubricates, 
perfectly, action parts and cutting edges 
of brace and bit, automatic drills, saws, 
wrenches, planes, chisels—every tool. 


3-in-One 


prevents rust or tarnish on all metal parts. 
Also keeps wooden handles clean and sani- 
tary. Ideal for oil stones. ; 
3-in-One is also needed in every home for 
many other purposes. It polishes furniture, 
makes dustless dusting cloths, keeps sewing 
machines running perfectly, and all in all has 
79 uses. Directions for each use enclosed 
with each bottle and handy-oil can. 
Sold 4 General Stores, Hardware, Drug 
and other stores in three-size bottles: 1 oz. 
10c.; 3 02., 25¢ 
in Handy Oil 


.; 8 oz. (half pint), 50c. Also 
Gans, 33¢ 0z., 25c. 

—Write to-day for a generous 
FREE sample and Dictionary: of uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
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It will dance just like a man 


It will be almost human, so marvel- 
lous is the machinery the inventor 
Triboulet puts into his music hall 
dummies. But this is only one of the 
new feats of mechanics and science 
in the November Popular Science 
Monthly. Here are a few more: 











i 


But there are 183 different articles and over 
300 vivid pictures in the November Popular 
Science Monthly. This fascinating maga- 
zine shows you everything that is new in 
automobiles; electricity and aéroplanes, 
in submarines, machinery, astronomy an« 
wireless, and explains it all so simply that 
anyone can easily understand it. 

Do you like to make things? Learn how to makea 
footwarmer attachment for a steam radiator—or 
a side car for a motorcycle—or a stereopticon—or a 
storm vestibule. Well, there are fifty-four articles in 
the November number that tell you how to do things 
with just a hammer, a chisel, a saw and a few nails. 
But all this-is just a taste of the wealth of 
interesting things in the big November 


Popular 


Science 
Monthly 


15c. a copy $1.50 a year 


You need send no money if you use the convenience coupon. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
239 Fourth Ave., New York 
Send me Popular Science Monthly for one 
year. I will remit the subscription price 
$1.50 upon receipt of the first copy. 












S&S November 2, 1916 

















A Christmas Present 


For Early Work 


‘“ TLSIVE New Subscriptions for The Youth’s 
Companion’’ is the goal toward which 
every Companion subscriber is striving 

this fall. The reason is easily found in the Offer 

made by the Publishers to give an exsra prize to 
each of their present subscribers who secures five 
new subscriptions before Christmas Day — the 

extra prize to be a 


$2.50 Gold Piece 


in a dainty gift box. When you remember that 
you receive this Gold Piece in addition to five 
Premiums and a Winner’s Gift, the great liber- 
ality of the Offer is at once apparent. Turn 
back to The Companion of October 19, read 
the Offer on page 586, and plan to be one of the 
many fortunate subscribers who will receive the 
Gold Piece asa Christmas Present for Early Work 


NOTE. One of the easiest ways to get new subscriptions for The Companion just now 
1s to suggest to your prospects that they give their friends ‘‘a year of The Youth’s Com- 
panion”’ as a Christmas Gift. A beautiful Christmas Gift Announcement, printed in 
red, green and gold, and inscribed with giver’s name will be sent free with the paper 
if you so direct us when ordering. 


THE OFFER 221s tou: sith man or 


woman, if a subscriber for 
The Companion, who secures at least five new yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Companion before Christmas Day, 
1916, will not only receive five Premiums and one Win- 
ner’s Gift of his own selection (from the Premium List of 
October 19, 1916), but in addition he will also receive a 
$2.50 Gold Piece as a Christmas Present for Early Work 


The same five subscriptions will also count toward ten for a share in the 


Equal Division of $1000. (See October Premium List.) 








IMPORTANT. _ 1. To win the $2.50 Gold Piece, the five new subscriptions must be mailed 
at your post office ‘on or after October 19, but not later than December 25, 1916. 2. The 
$2.50 Gold Piece will be sent you by insured mail as soon as your fifth subscription has been 
wostved and entered, even though you complete your “‘five’”’ several weeks before Christmas. 

. ow one Gold Piece given to a worker. 4. This Offer is open to Companion subscribers 
only, and is subject to Conditions on page 585 in The Companion of October 19, 1916. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Massachusetts 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
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‘Hello Huck!”’ 


ECALL that golden day when you first read “Huck 


Finn”? How your mother said, “For goodness’ sake, 


stop laughing aloud over that book. You sound so 
silly.” But you couldn’t stop laughing. 


Today when you read “Huckleberry Finn” you will 
not laugh so much. You will chuckle often, but you will 
also want to weep. The deep humanity of it—the pathos, 
that you never saw, as a boy, will appeal to you now. 
You were too busy laughing to notice the limpid purity of 


the master’s style. 


MARK 


When Mark Twain first 
wrote “Huckleberry Finn” 
this land was swept with a 
gale of laughter. When he 
wrote “The Innocents 
Abroad” even Europe 


} laughed at it itself. 


But one day there ap- 
peared a new book from his 
pen, so spiritual, so true, so 


TWAIN 


lofty, that those who did 
not know him well were 
amazed. “Joan of Arc” 
was the work of a poet—a 
historian—a seer. Mark 
Twain was all of these. His 
was not the light laughter of 
a moment’s fun, but the 
whimsical humor that made 
the tragedy of life more 
bearable. 


The Price Goes Up 


25 VOLUMES 


Novels—Stories—Humor—Essays—Travels—History 


This is Mark Twain’s own set. This is the set he wanted 
in the home of each of those who love him. Because he 
asked’ it, Harpers have worked to make a perfect set at a 


reduced price. 


Before the war we had a contract price for paper, so 
we could sell this set of Mark Twain at a reduced price. 





A Real 


e 
American 

Mark Twain was a steamboat pilot. 
He was a searcher for gold in the far 
west. He wasa printer. He worked 
bitterly hard. All this without a 
glimmer of the great destiny that lay 
before him. 

Then, with the opening of the great 
wide West, his genius bloomed. 

His fame spread through the na- 
tion. It flew to the ends of the 
earth, until his work was translated 
into strange tongues. From then on, 
the path of fame lay straight to the 
high places. At the height of his 
fame he lost all his money. He was 
heavily in debt, but, though 60 years 
old, he started afresh, and paid every 
cent. It was the last heroic touch 
that drew him close to the hearts of 
his countrymen. 

The world hasasked istherean Amer- 
ican literature? Mark Twain is the 
answer. He is the heart, the spirit of 
America. From his poor and strug- 
gling boyhood to his glorious, splendid 
old age, he remained as simple, as 
democratic as the plainest of our fore- 
tathers. 

He was, of all Americans, the most 
American of all. Free in soul, and 
dreaming of high things—brave in the 
tace of trouble—and always ready to 




















laugh. That was Mark Twain. 








, HARPER & 
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N ew Y ork Address.... 
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benefit of your half-price sale. Y'ts. Com. 
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Send the 
Coupon 
Without Money 


The last of the edition is in sight. The 
price of paper has gone up. There can be 
no more Mark Twain at the present price. 


There never again will be any more 
Mark Twain at the present price. Get 
the 25 volumes now, while you can. 


Every American has got to have a set 
of Mark Twain in his home. Get yours 
now and save money. 













This is the first announce- 
ment of the final closing of 
the sale. Your children 
want Mark Twain. You 
want him. Send this 
coupon today— 
now—while you 
are looking 
at it. 


Franklin Sq., W. Y. 


Send me, all 
charges prepaid, 
a set of Mark 
Twain’s works in 25 
volumes, illustrated, bound 
in handsome green cloth, 
stamped in gold, gold tops 
and deckled edges. If net satis- 
factory, I will return them at 

your expense. Otherwise I will send 
you $i.00 within 5 days and $2.00 a 
month for 12 months, thus getting the 


II- 2-16 
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COLGATE S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRACE MARK 


If you were 200 miles from 
a dentist wouldn’t you employ 


the surest means of protecting i ae Colgate’s is sold everywhere—or a trial tube-sent 
for 4c in stamps. 
your teeth? COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Miukers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—Luxurious, Lasting, Refined. 
A new size at 10c a cake. 





